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From the London New Monthly Magazine, 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MAJOR 
GAHAGAN, 


« Truth is strange, stranger than fit tion.” 


I ruin it but right that in making my appearanc 


Before the public I should at once acquaint them with 


my titles and name. My card, as I leave it at the 
houses of the nobility, my friends, is as follows :— 


O'GRADY GAHAGAN,H.ELCS. 
Commanding Battalion of 

‘ Irregular Horse, 

AHMEDNUGGAR. 


Seeing, I say, this simple visiting-ticket, the world 
will avoid any of those awkward mistakes as to my 
person, which have been so frequent of late. There 
has been no end to the blunders regarding this hum- 
ble title of mine, and the confusion thereby created. 
When I published my volume of poems, for instance, 
«The Morning Post” newspaper remarked “ that the 
Lyrics of the Heart by Miss Gahagan may be ranked 
among the sweetest flowerets of the present spring 
season.” «The Quarterly Review,” commenting 
upon my “Qbservations on the Pons Asinorum,” 
(4to. London, 1836,) called me « Doctor Gahagan,” 
and so on. It was time to put an end to these mis- 
takes, and I have taken the above simple remedy. 

I was urged to it by a very exalted personage. 
Dining in August last at the Palace of the T-II-r-es 
at Paris, the lovely young Duch-ss of Orl--ns (who, 
though she dces not speak English, understands it 
as well as I do) said to me, in the softest Teutonic, 
« Lieber Herr Major, haben sie den Ahmednuggar- 
ischen-jager-battalion gelassen ?” « Warum denn?” 
said I, quite astonished at her H——=ss’s ques- 
tion. The P——cess then spoke of some trifle from 
my pen, which was simply signed Goliah Gahagan. 

There was unluckily a dead silence as H. R. H. 
put this question. 

«“ Comment donc ?”’ said H. M. Lo-is Ph-l-ppe, 
looking gravely at Count Molé, “le cher Major a 
quitté Varmée! Nicolas donc sera maitre de 
Inde H. M——and the Pr— M-n-st-er pursued 
their conversation in a low tone, and left me, as may 
be imagined, in a dreadful state of confusion, | 
Wlushed; and stuttered, and murmured out a few in- 
coherent words to explain—but it would not do—I 
could not recover my equanimity during the course 
of the dinner, and while endeavouring to help an En- 
glish Duke, my neighbour, to paulet a U’ Austerlitz, 
fairly sent seven mushrooms and thre® large greasy 
croutes over his wiskers and shirt-frill. Another 
laugh at my expense. “Ah! M. le Major,” said 
the Q of the B-lg--ns, archly, “ vous n’aurez 
jamais votre brevet de Colonel”’” Her M 
joke will be better understood when I state that his 
Grace is the brother of a minister. 

I am Not at liberty to violate the sanctity of private 
life by mentioning the names of the parties concerned 
in this little anecdote. 1 only wish to have it under- 
stood that I am a gentleman, and live at least in 
decent society. Verbum sat. 

But to be serious. I am obliged always to write 
the name of Goliah in full, to distinguish me from 
my brother, Gregory Gahagan, who was also a Major 
{in the King’s service), and whom I killed in a duel, 
as the public most likely knows, Poor Greg! a very 
trivial dispute was the cause of onr quarrel, which 

never would have originated but for the similarity of 
our names. The circumstance was this:—I had 
been lucky enough to render the Nawaub of Luck- 
now some trifling service (in the notorious affair of 
Choprasjee Muckjee), and his Highness sent down a 
gold toothpick-case directed to Capt, G. Gahagan, 
which I of course thought was for me; my brother 
madly claimed it; we fought, and the consequence 
was, that in about three minutes he received a slash 
in the right side (cut 6) which effectually did his bu- 
siness ;—-he was a good swordsman enough—I was 
Taz pest in the universe. The most ridiculous part 
of the affair is, that the toothpick-case was his after 
all—he had left it on the Nawaub's table at tiffin, T 
can’t conceive what madness prompted him to ‘fight 
about such a paltry bauble; he had much better have 
yielded it at once, when he saw I was determined to 
have it, Prom this slight specimen of my adventures, 
the reader will perceive that my life has been one of 
XO ordinary interest; and, in fact, I may say that I 
have led a more remarkable life than any man in the 
service—[ have been at more pitched battles, led 
more forlorn hopes, had more success among the fair 
sex, drunk harder, read more, and been a handsomer 
man than any officer now serving her Majesty. 

When I first went to India in 1802, I was a raw 
‘ornet of seventeen, with blazing red hair, six feet 
Seven in height, athletic at all kinds of exercises, 
“wing money to my tailor and everybody else who 
would trust me, possessing an Irish brogue, and my 
full-pay of 1207, a-year. I need not say that with all 
these advantages I did that which a number of clever 
fellows have done before me—I fell in love, and pro- 
P sed to marry immediately. 

But how to overcome the difficulty 1—It is true 
oat loved Julia Jowler—loved her to madness; but 
her father intended her for a member of council at 


least, and not for a beggarly Irish ensign. It was, 
however, my fate to make the passage to India (on 
board of the Samuel Snob East Indiaman, Captain 
Duffy) with this. lovely creature, and my misfortune 
instantaneously to fall in love with her, We were 
not out of the Channel before I adored her, worship- 
ped the deck which she trod upon, kissed a thousand 
times the cuddy-chair on which she used to sit. The 
same madness fell on every man in the ship. The 
two mates fought about her at the Cape—the sur- 
geon, a sober, pious Scotchman, from disappointed af- 
fection, took so dreadfully to drinking as to threaten 
spontaneous combustion—and old Colonel Lily white, 
carrying his wife and seven daughters to Bengal, 
swore that he would have a divorce from Mrs, L., 
and made an attempt at suicide—the Captain himself 
told me, with tears in his eves, that he hated his hi- 
therto-adored Mrs. Duffy, although he had had nine- 
teen children by her. 

We used to call her the Witch—there was magic 
in her beauty and in her voice. I was spell-bound 
when I looked at her, and stark-staring mad when 
she looked at me! Oh, lustrous black eyes !——Oh, 
glossy night-black ringlets !—Oh, lips !—Oh, dainty 
frocks of white muslin !—Oh, tiny kid slippers !— 


collect off Ascension, she looked at me in her parti- 
cular way one day at dinner, just as I happened to be 
blowing on a piece of'scalding hot green fat. I was 
stupified at once—I thrust the entire morsel (about 
half a pound) into my mouth. . I made no attempt to 
swallow or to masticate it, but left it there for many 
minutes burning, buraing. I had no skin to my palate 
for seven weeks after, and lived on rice-water during 
the rest of the voyage. The anecdote is trivial, but 
it shows the power of Julia Jowler over me. 

The writers of marine novels have so exhausted 
the subject of storms, shipwrecks, mutinies, engage- 
ments, sea-sickness, and so forth—that, (although I 
have experienced each of these in many varieties,) I 
think it quite unnecessary to recount such trifling 
adventures: suffice it to say, that during our five 
months trajet, my mad passion for Julia daily in- 
creased ; so did the Captain’s and the Surgeon’s ; so 
did Colonel Lilywhite’s; so did the Doctor’s, the 
Mate’s—that of most part of the passengers, and a 
considerable number of the crew, For myself, I swore 
—ensign as I was—I would win her for my wife; I 
vowed that I would make her glorious with my 
sword—that, as soon as I had made a favourable im- 
pression on my commanding officer, (which I did not 
doubt to ereate,) I would lay open to him the state of 
my affections, and demand his daughter’s hand ; with 
such sentimental outpourings did our voyage con- 
tinue and conclude. 

We landed at the Sunderbunds on a grilling hot 
day in December, 1802, and then for the moment 
Julia and I separated. She was carried off to her 
papa’s arms, in a palankeen, surrounded by at least 
forty Hookahbadars; whilst the poor cornet, attended 


y’s but by two dandies and a solitary beasty, (by which }, 


unnatural name these blackamoors are called,) made 
his way humbly to join the regiment at head-quarters, 

The —th regiment of Bengal Cavalry, then under 
the command of Leut. Colonel Julius Jowler, C. B., 
was known throughout Asia, and indeed Europe, by 
the proud title of the Bundeleund Invincibles—so 
great was its character for bravery, so remarkable 
were its services in that delightful district of India. 
Major Sir George Gutch was next in command, and 
Tom Thrupp, as kind a fellow as ever ran a Mabratta 
through the body, was Second Major. We were on 
the eve of that remarkable war, which was speedily 
to spread throughout the whole of India, to call forth 
the valour of a Wellesley, and the indomitable gal- 
lantry of a Gahagan; which was illustrated by our 
victories at Ahmednuggar (where I was the first over 
the barricade at the storming of the Pettah); at Ar- 
gaum, where I slew with my own sword twenty-three 
matchlock-men, and cut a dromedary in two ; and by 
that terrible day of Assye, where Wellesley would 
have been beaten but for me-——me alone; I headed 
nineteen charges of cavalry, took (aided by only four 
men of my own troop) seventeen field-pieces, killing 
the scoundrelly French artillery-men ; on thatday I 
had eleven elephants shot under me, and carried 
away Scindia’s nose-ring with a pistol-ball. Welles- 


Irregulars; such is fortune and war! But my feel- 
ings carry me away from my narrative, which had 
better proceed with more order. 

On arriving, I say, at our barracks at Dum Dum, 
'T for the first time put on the beautiful uniform of 
the Invincibles; a light blue swallow-tailed jacket, 
with silver lace and wings, ornamented with about 
3000 sugar-loaf buttons, rhubarb-coloured leather in- 
expressibles, (tights,) and red morocco boots with sil- 
ver spurs and tassels, set of to admiration the hand- 
some persons of the officers of our corps. We wore 
powder in those days, and a regulation pig-tail of 
seventeen inches; a brass helmet, surrounded by 
leopard-skin, with a bear-skin top, and a horse-tail 
feather, gave the head a fierce and chivalrous appear- 
ance, which is far more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

Attired in this magnificent costume, I first present-, 
ed myself before Colonel Jowler. He was habited in 

a manner precisely similar, but not being more than 
five feet in height, and weighing at least fifteen stone, 
the dress lie wore did not become him quite so much 


though old and gouty, Gahagan sees you still! I re-} 


ley is a Duke and a Marshal, I but a simple Major of | § 


jors, Thrupp and Gutch, he looked like a. stumpy 
skittle-ball, between two attenuated skittles... The, 
plump little Colonel received me with vast cordiality, 
and I speedily became a prime favourite with himself 
and the other officers of the corps. Jowler ‘was the 
most hospitable of men, and, gratifying my appetite 


and my love together, I continually partook of his 


dinners, and feasted on the sweet presence of Julia. 
I can see now, what I would not and could not 
perceive in those early days, that this Miss Jowler, on 
whom I had lavished my first and warmest love, 
whom I had endowed with all perfection and purity, 
was no better than a little impudent flirt, who played 
with my feelings, because during the monotony of a 
sea voyage she had no other tuy to play with; and 
who deserted others for me, and me for others, just 
as her whim or her interest might guide her. She 
had not been three weeks at head-quarters, when half 
the regiment was in love with her. Each and all of 
the candidates had some favour to boast of, or some 
encouraging hopes on which to’ build. It was the 
scene of the Samuel Snob over again, only heightened 
in interest by a number of duels. The following list 

will give the reader a notion of some of them :— 

1. Cornet Gahagan. Ensign Hicks of 
: the sapppers and 
Miners. Hicks 
received a ball 
in his jaw, and 
was half choked 
by a quantity of 
earroty whisker, 
forced down his 
throat with the 


ball. 

2. Captain Macgillicuddy, B. N.I. Cornet Gahagan.— 
1 was run thro’ 
the body, but the 
sword passed be- 
tween the ribs, 
and injured me 

very slightly. 

3. Captain IL Mr. Mulligataw- 
ney; B.C. 
Deputy Assist- 
ant, Vice Sub. 
Controller of the 


Boggleywollah 
Indigo grounds, 
Ramgolly branch. 
Macgillicuddy should have stuck to sword’s play, 
and he might have came off in his second duel as 
well 4s in his first ; as it was, the civilian placed a ball 
a partof Mac’s gold repeater in his stomach : a 
remarkable circumstance attended this shot, an ac- 
count of which I sent home to the Philosophical 
Transactions: the Surgeon had extracted the ball, 
and was going off, thinking that all was well, when 
the gold repeater struck thirteen in poor Macgilli- 
cuddy’s abdomen. I suppose that the works must 
have been disarranged in some way by the bullet, for 
the repeater was one of Barraud’s never known to 
fail before, and the circumstance occurred at seven 
o’clock.* 

I could continue, almost ad infinitum, an account 
of the wars which the Helen occasioned, but the above, 
three specimens will, I should think, satisfy the peace- 
ful reader. I delight not in scenes of blood, Heaven 
knows, but I was compelled in the course of a few 
weeks, and for the sake of this one woman, to fight 
nine duels myself, and I know that four times as 
many more took place concerning her. 

I forgot to say that Jowler’s wife was a half-caste 
woman, who had been born and bred entirely in India, 


of her mother, a native. 
rumours abroad regarding this latter lady’s history— 
it was reported that she was the daughter of a native 
Rajah, and had been carried off by a poor English 
subaltern in Lord Clive’s time. The young man was 
killed very soon after, and left his child with its 
mother. The black Prince forgave his daughter and 
bequeathed to her a handsome sum of money. I sup- 
pose it was on this account that Jowler married Mrs. 
J., a. creature who had not, I do believe, a Christian 
name, or a single Christian quality—she was a hideous, 
bloated, yellow creature, with a beard, black teeth, 

and red eyes. I do not believe that she had a single 
good quality : she was fat, lying, ugly, and stingy — 
she hated and was hated by all the world, and by her 
jolly husband as devoutly as by any other. She did 
not passa month in the year with him, but spent 
most of her time, with her native friends. I wonder 
how she could have given birth to so lovely a creature 
as her daughter. This woman was of course with 
the Colonel, when Julia arrived, and the spice of the 
devil in her daughters composition was most care- 
fully notrished and fed by her. If Julia had been a 
flirt before, she was a downright jilt now; she set the 
whole cantonment by the eurs, she made wives jeal- 
ous and husbands miserable, she caused all those 
duels of which I have discoursed already, and yet 
such was the fascination of Tax wires that I still 

thought her an angel. I made court to the nasty: 
mother, in order to be near the daughter, and I lis-4 


* So admirable are the performance of these 
watches, which will stand in any climate, that 1 re- 


-peatedly heard poor Macgillicuddy relate the following 


fact. The hours, as it is known, count in Italy from 
onesto twenty-four: the day Mac landed at Naples, 
his repeater rung the Italian hours from one to 
twenty-four : as soon as he crossed the Alps it only 


and whom the Colonel had married from the house |. 
There were some singular | 


tened untiringly to Jowler’s interminable dull stories, 
because I was occupied all the time in watching a 
graceful movements of Mies Julia. 

But the trumpet of war was soon ringing barter 
ears ; and on the battle-field Gahagan is a man! The 


Jowler, Heetor-like, donned his helmet, and prepared 
to part from his Andromache. And now arose his 
perplexity : what must be done with his daughter, bs 
Julia? He knew his wife’s peculiarities of living, 
and did not much care to trust his daughter to her 
keeping—bat in vain he tried to find her an asylum 
among the respectable ladies of his regiment. Lady 
Gutch offered to receive her, but would have nothing 
to do with Mrs. Jowler—the Surgeon’s wife, ‘Mrs. 
Sawbone, would have neither mother nor daughter ;— 
there was no help for it—Julia and her mother must 
have a house together, and Jowler knew that his 
wife would fill it with her odious blackamoor friends. 

I could not, however, go forth satisfied to the cam- 
paign, untit I had learned from Julia my fate. I 
watched twenty opportunities ‘to see her alone, and 
wandered about the Colonel’s bungalow, as an in- 
former does about a public-house, marking the in- 
comings and outgoings of the family, and lenging to 
seize the moment when Miss Jowle: anbiassed by 
her mother or her papa, might listen, perhaps, to my 
eloquence, and melt at the tale of my love. 

But it would not do—old Jowler seemed to have 
taken all of a sudden to such a fit of domesticity, that. 
there was no finding him out of doors, and his rhu- 
barb-coloured wife (I believe that her skin gave the 
first idea of our regimental breeches), who before had 
been gadding ceaselessly abroad, and poking her 
broad nose into every ménage in the cantonment, 
stopped faithfully at home with her spouse. My only 
chance was te beard the old couple in their‘den, and 
ask them at once for their cub. —' 

So I called one day at tiffin :—old Jowler was al- 
ways happy to have my company at this meal; it 
amused him, he said, to see me drink Hodson’s pale 
ale (I drank two hundred and thirty-four dozen the 
first year I was in Bengal) —and it was no small piece 
of fun, certainly, to see old Mrs, Jowler attack the 
currie-bhaut ;—she was exactly the colour of it, as 
Ihave had already the honour to remark, and she 
swallowed the mixtme with 2 gusto which was never 
equalled, except by my poor friend Dando, a propos 
'd’huitres. She consumed the first three platesful, with 
a fork and spoon, like a Christian ; but as she warmed 
to her work, the old hag would throw eway her silver 
implements; ard, dragging the dishes towards her, go 
to work with her hands, flip the rice into her mouth 
with her fingers, and stow away a quantity of eatables 
sufficient for a sepoy company :—but why do I di- 
verge from the'main point of my story ? 

Julia, then, Jowler, and Mrs. J., were at luncheon: 
the dear girl was in the aet to sabier a glass of Hod- 
son as T entered «How you do, Mr. Gagin ?”’ said 
the old hag, leeringly ; “eat a bit of currie-bhaut”— 
and she thrust the dish towards me, securing a heap 
as it passed. “ What, Gagy, my boy, how do, how 
do?” said the fat Colonel ; + what, run through the 
body got well again—have some Hodson—run 
through your body too!”—and at’this, I may say, 
coarse joke {alluding to the fact, that in these hot cli- 
mates the ale oozes out as it were from the pores of 
the skin), old Jowler Jaughed: a host of swarthy 
chobdars, kitmatgars, sices, consomers, and bobbychies 
laughed too, as they provided me, unasked, with the 
grateful fluid. Swallowing six tumblers of it, I paused 
nervously for @ moment, and then said-— 

« Bobbachy, consomah, ballybaloo hoga.” 

The black ruffians tock the hint and retired. 

« Colonel and Mrs. Jowler,” said I solemnly, «we 
are alone; and you, Miss Jowler, you are alone too; 


that is—I mean—lI take this opportunity tc—(ano- 


ther glass of ale, if you please)—to express once for 
all, before departing on a dangerous campaign— 
(Julia turned pale)—before entering, 1 say, upon a 
war which may stretch in the dust my high-raised 
hopes and me, to express my hopes while life still re- 
mains to me, and to declare, in the face of heaven, 
earth, and Colonel Jowler, that I love you, Julia!” 
The Colonel, astonished, let fall a steel fork which 
stuck quivering for some minutes in the calf of my 
leg; but I heeded not the paltry interruption.—*« Yes, 
by yon bright heaven,” continued I, «I love you, 
Julia! I respect my commander, I esteem. your. ex- 
cellent and beautious mother; tell me, before I leave 
you, if I may hope for a retuzn of my affection, Say 
that you love me, end I will do such deeds in this 
coming war as shall make you proud of ‘the name 
of your Gahagan.” 

The old woman, as ] delivered these touchin 
words, stared, snapped, and ground her teeth like an. 
enraged monkey. Julia was now red, now white; 
the Colonel stretched forward, took the fork out of: 
the calf of my leg, wiped it, and then seized a bundle 
of letters, which I had remarked by his side, 

« A cornet!” said he in a voice choking with emo- 
tion ;—“ a pitiful, beggarly, Irish cornet aspire to the 
hand of Julia Jowler! Gag—Gahagan, are you mad, 
or laughing at us? Look at these letters, young 
man, at these letters, I say-—one hundred and twenty~ 
four epistles from everypart of India (not including one 
from the Governor-General, and six from his brother 
Colonel Wellesley)—one hundred and twenty four 
proposals for the hand of Miss Jowler! Cornet Gaha- 
gan,” he continued, « { wish to think well of you t= 


as slimmer and taller men, Flanked by bis tall Ma- 


sounded as usual.—G. G.: 


“(Concluded on Eighth page.) 


Bandeleund Invincibles received orders to march, and 
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WESTERN TRAVEL. 


~ change of objects. In his last publication, as in soine 


“where, truly, any one might be thankful to go every 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


RETROSPECT 


(Continued.) 


He loves the country retirement in which I first saw 
him, for his habit of mind is one which renders him 
- indifferent to the objects about him. He never sits in 
together, occupied with books and 
thoughts, but, even when most deeply engaged in com- 
position, walks out into his garden so frequently, that 
‘the wonder to persons who use different methods is how, 
amid so many interruptions, he keeps up any continuity 
of thought ‘or accomplishes any amount of composition 
at all. He rarely has his pen in his hand for more 
than an hour at a time, and does not, therefore, enter 
into:the enjoyments of writers who find'the second hour 
twice as productive and pleasurable, as the first, and the 
third asthe second, and who grudge moving under 
_ five or six hours. Instead of the delight of this continu- 
ous labour, Dr. enjoys the refreshment of a 


former ones, he affords an indication of this habit of his, 
which, to those who know him, serves as a picture of 
himself in his garden, sauntering alone in his gray morn- 
. ing-gown, or chatting with any of his family whom he 
may meet in the walks, “I have prepared this letter,” 
hesays, “ not amid the goadings, irritations, and feverish 
tumults of a crowded city, but in the; stillness of retire- 
ment, amid scenes of peace and beauty. Hardly an 
hour has passed in which I have. not t relief from 
“the exhaustion of'writing by walking abroad amid God's 
-works, which seldom fail to breathe’ tranquillity, and 
which, by their harmony and beneficence, continually 
cheer me, as emblems and prophecies of a more har- 
monious.and blessed state of affairs than has yet been 
known” He has frequently referred in conversation, 
even to and once at least in print, to the in- 
fluence on his mind of having passed his boyhood on 
the seashore ; and to this shore he lost no time in taking 
me. He liked that we should be abroad almost all day. 
In the morsting we met early in the garden ; at noon 
he drove me, or we went in the carriage, to some point 
of the shore; and in the-afternoon we walked to the glen, 


summer evening and autumn afternoon. The way 
was through a field, an orchard, a narrow glen, shadowy 
with rocks and trees, down tothe shore, where the sea 
runs in between the island and the mainland. The little 
coves of clear blue water, the boats moving in the sim- 
light, the long distance bridge on the left hand, and the 
main opening and spreading on the right, made up a 
delicious scene, the favourite haunt of Dr. Channing’s 
family. To the more distant shore of the ocean itse‘If 
he drove me in his gig, even to * By-the- 
way,he showed me Berkeley’s house, ot gray stone, rathw:r 
sunk among trees, built by the bishop ina rather u:- 
promising spot, selected on account of the fine veiw cf 
Newport, the downs, the beach, and the sea, which is 
obtained from the ridge of the hill over which he mus t 
pass on his way to and from the town. The only beauty? 
which the scene lacked when I saw it was a brightei: 
verdure. It was'the end of summer, and the down:; 
were not green. They were sprinkled over with dwel.. 
lings and clumps of trees; rocks jutted out for the waves: 
tobreak upon the. spray dashing to a great height ; on, 
the intervala of smooth sand the silver waves spreac | 

i abroad and retired, while flocks of running ; 

snipes and a solitary seagull were the only living thing: 3 
visible. This interval of smooth beach is bounded in - 
land by the pile of roeks which was Berkeley’s favourit e 
resort, and where the conversations in the Minute Phi. 
losopher are supposed to have taken place. They are 
not alofty, buta shelvy, shadowy pile, full of recesse ;, 
where the thinker may sit sheltered from the heat, an d 
of platforms, where he may lie basking in the sun. 

Purgatory is a deep and narrow fissure in the rock 
where the sea flows in; one of those fissures which, as 
Dr. Channing told me, area puzzle to geologists, The 
surfaces of the severed rocks are as smooth as mar! ile, 
though the split has taken place through the middlc; of 
very large stones. ‘These rocks are considered ren iar- 
kable specimens of pudding-stone. After fearfally 
looking down into the dark floods of Purgatory, we 
wandered about. lomg among the piles of rocks, the 

ray dashing all arourd.us.. Birds and spiders have 

t fit to make their homes amid all the noise: and 
commotion of these recesses. Webs were trembling 
under the shelves above the breakers, and swallows’ 
nests hung in the crevices. ‘These are the spcits in 
whieh Dr. Channing passed his boyhood, and here were 
the everlasting voiees which revealed te him the u:aseen 
things for which he is living. 

The one remarkable thing about him is his spirit- 
uality ; and this is skown in a way which must strike 
the most careless observer, but of which he is himself 
unconscious. He is not generally unconscious; his 
manner, indeed, betokens a remaskable self-eonscious- 
ness; but he is not aware of what is highest in him- 
self, though painfully so of some other things, Every 
one who converses with him is struck with his natural, 
supreme regard to the true and the right; with the ab- 
sence of ali suspicion that anything can stand in com- 
petition with these, In this there is an exemption 
from all professional narrowness, from all priestly pre- 
judice. He is not a man of the world: anxious as he 
is to inform himself of matters of fact and of the pre- 
sent condition of affairs everywhere, he does not suc- 
eced well; and this deficieney, and a considerable 
amount of prejudice on philosophical subjects, are the 
cause of his being extensively supposed to be more than 
ordinarily professional in his views, judgments, and 
conduet. But im this I do net agree, ner docs any one, 
I believe, who knows hum. No one sees more clearly 
than ho the necessity of img, and exereising princi- 
ples by hourly action in all kinds of wosldly business, 
No one is more free from. attatchment to forms, or more 
practically convinced that rules. and institutions are 
mere means to an end. He showed thix,in one in- 
stance out ofa thousand, by proposing to his congrega- 
tion some time ago that they should not always depend 
on their pastors for the guidance of their worship, but 

that any members who had anything to say should of- 
fer todoso. As might have becn foreseen, every one 
shrank from being concerned in so new an administra- 
tion of religion; but Dr. Chauning was disappointed 
that the effort was not made. No one, again, is, more 
free from all pride of virtue. His charity towards 
frailty is as singular as his reprobatiow of spjritual vices 
isindignant. The genial side of his nature is turned 


to the weak, and the sorely tempted and the fallen best 
_ know the real softness und meekness of his character, 


‘ 
He is‘ high example of the natural union of lofty 
spirituality with the tenderest y with those who 
are the least able to attain it, If the fallen need the 
help of one into whose face they would look without 
fear, Dr. Channing is that one, even though he may be 
felt to be “repulsive” by those who have no particular 
claim upon his kindness; and as for spiritual pride, 
when it has once passed his credulity, and got within 
the observation of his shrewdness, it had better be gone 
out of the reach of his rebuke. ‘ 

It may be seen that | feel the prevalent fear of him to 
be ill-grounded. There is little gratification to one’s 
self-complacency to be expected in his presence. He 
never flatters, and he is more ready to blame than to 
praise; but his blame, likeevery other man’s, should go 
for what it is worth; should be welcome in as far as it 
is deserved, and should pass for nothing where it is not. 
But there is no assumption and no bitterness in his 
blame; it is merely the expression of an opinion, and it 
leaves no sting. All intercourse with him proceeds on 
the supposition that the parties are not caring about 
their petty selves, but about truth and good, and that 
all are equal while engaged in this pursuit. There is 
no room for mutual fear in such a case. He one day 
asked an intimate friend, a woman of great simplicity 
and honesty, some question about a sermon he had just 
delivered. She replied that she could not satisfy him, 
because she had not been able to attend to the sermon 
after the first sentence or two; and he was far better 
pleased with the answer than with the ftatteries which 
are sometimes addressed to him abeut his preaching. 
This lady’s method is that in which Dr, Channing’s in- 
timate friends speak to him, and not as to a man who 
is to be feared. 

T have mentioned prejudice on philosophical subjects 
to be a drawback on his liberality. This might have 
been the remark ofa perfect stranger,as long as his 
celebrated note on Priestley remains unretracted in public, 
whatever he may say about it in private. His attach- 
ment to the poetry of philosophy—the mysticism preva- 
lent among the divines of New-England who study phi- 
losophy at all—and his having taken no means to re- 
view his early decisions against the phi of 
another school, are the cause of a prcj as to the 
grounds, and an illiberality as to the tendencies of any 
other mental philosophy than his own, ‘the results of 
which are exhibited in that note. This is not the only 
instance in Dr. Channing’s life, as in the lives of other 
cautious men, where undue caution has led to rashness. 
His reason for writing that note was a fear lest, the 
American Unitarians being already too cold, they should 
be made colder by philosophical sympathy with the 
Unitarians of England. This fear led to the rashness 
of concluding the English Unitarians to be generally 
disciples of Priestley ; of attributing to Priestley philo- 
sophy the c: Idness of the English Unitarians; and of con- 
cluding Priestley to be the perfect exponent of the philoso. 
phy which the Ameriean divines of Dr. Channing’s way 
of thinking declare to be opposed to spiritualism. 

i as Dr. Channing is to an excess of caution 
both by constitution and by education, he appears to be 
continually outgrowing the tendency. He has shown 
what his moral courage is by proofs which will long 
outlast his indications of slowness in admitting the full 
merits of the abolitionists. Here, again, his caution 
led him into'rashness; into the rashness of giving his 
sanction to charges and prejudices against them, the 
grounds of which he had the means of" investigating. 
This is all over now, however; and it was always a 
trifle in comparison with the great services he was at 
the same. time rendering to a cause which the aboli- 
tionists cared "for far more than for what the whole world, 
or any part of it, thought of their characters. He is now 
completely identified with them in the view of all who re- 
gard them as thé vanguard in the field of human liberties, 
When TI left his door at the close of my first visit to 
him, and heard him talked of by the passengers in the 
stage, I was startled by the circumstance into a specu. 
lation on the varieties of methods and degrees in which 
eminent authors are revealed to their fellow-men. 
There is, to be sure, the old rule, “ by their fruits ye 
shall know them ;” but the whole harvest of fruits is in 
some cases so long in coming in, that the knowledge 
remains for the present very imperfect. As a general 
rule, earnest writers show their best selves -in their 
books; in the series of calm thoughts which they re- 
cord in the passionless though genial stillness of their 
retirement, whence the things of the world are seen to 
range themselves in their right proportions, in their 
justest aspeet ; and where the glow of piety and bene- 
volence is not damped by, but rather consumes fears and 


from the faults of others. In such cases a close inspec- 
tion of the life impairs, more or less, the impression 
produced by the writings. In other cases there is a 
pretty exact agreement between the two modes of ae- 
tion, by living and writing. This is a rarer case than 
the other; and it happens either when the principles of 
action are so thorougbly fixed and familiarized as to 
rule the whole being, or when the faults of the mind 
are so, intimately connected with his powers as to be 
kept in action by the exercise of those powers in soli- 
tude, as they are by temptations in the world. 

‘Fhere is another ease rarer still; when an earnest 
writer, gifted and popular, still falls below himself, con- 
veying an impression of faults which he has not, or not 
in the degree in which they seem to appear. In sueh 
an instance a casual acquaintance may leave the im- 
pression what it was, while a closer inspection: cannot 
but be most grateful to the observer. In my opinion, 
this is Br. Channing’s ease. His writings’ ure power- 
fal and popular abroad and at home, and have caused 
‘him to be revered wherever they are known ; but re- 
yered as an exalted personage, a clerical teacher, con- 
scious of his high station, and endeavouring ‘to do the 
duties of it. A slight acquaintunce with him must alter 
this impression, without, perhaps, improving it, When 
he becomes a companion, the change.is remarkable 
and exhilarating. He drops glorious thoughts as richly 
as im hig pages, while humbie and gentle feelings shine 
out, and eclipse the idea of teaching and preaching. 
The ear listens for his steps and his voiee, and the eye 
watches for the appearunee of more of his writings, not 
as for a sermon er a lesson, but as a new hint of the 
direction which that intelleet and those affections are 
taking which are primarily employed in watehing over 
the rights and tendencies, and ameliorating the experi- 
ence of those whe occupy his daily regards. 


MUTES AND BLIND. 


Peace, summoning his hosts te the conquest of suffiring and 
the rescue of humanity.”—-Rationale of Tietigious 
Vicaria binguee manus” 
“ Protected, say enlightened, by the ear.” 
Wonoswortn, 


this whimsical name Ww severus extensive 
in rocks Sof —Proféssar Hitcucock’s 


New-£ngland.”. 


ries. IT know not what fancied resemblances have 
fissures | fond of complaining of the mercenary spirit of the age, 


Some weeping philosophers of the present day are 
and insist that men ave valued (and treated accord- 


2 


cares which relate to self, and discouragement arising | w 


ingly), not as men, but as producers of wealth; that the 
age is so mechanical, that individuals who cannot ac! 
as parts of a machine. for creating material comforts 
and luxuries are cast aside to be out of the way of the 
rest. What do such complainers make of thelot of the 
helpless in these days? How do they contrive to over- 
look or evade the fact that misery is ised as a 
claim to protection and solace, not only in individual 
eases, which strike upon the sympathies of a single 
mind, but by wholesale; unfortunates, as a class, being 
cared for on the ground of their misfortunes ? Are de- 
formed and deficient children now cast out into the 
wastes to perish? Is any one found in this age who 
is of Aristotle’s opinion, that the deaf and dumb must 
remain wholly brutish? Does any one approve the 
clause’ of the code of Justinian by which deaf-mutes are 
deprived of their civil rights? Wi!l any one now agree 
with Condillac, that the deaf'and dumb have no memory, 
and, consequently, are without reasoning power? If 
every one living is wiser than to. believe these things, 
he owes his wisdom to the benevolent investigation 
which has been made into the condition of these isolat- 
ed and helpless beings ; an investigation purely benevo- 
lent, as it proceeded on the supposition that they were 
irremediably deficient. The testimony of their best bene. 
factors goes to prove this. The Abbé del’Epée, Sicard, 
Guyot of Groningen, Eschke of Berlin, Cesar pf Leip. 
sic, all began their labours in behalf of the deaf and 
dumb with the lowest notion of the capabilities of the 
objects of their care, and the humblest expectations as 
to what could be done for them. Sicard acknowledged 
a change of views when his experience had become en- 
larged. He says, “It will be observed that I have 
somewhat exaggerated the sad condition of the deaf 
and dumb in their primitive state, when I assert that vir. 
tue and vice are to them without reality. I was conduct- 
ed to these assertions by the fact that I had not yet pos- 
sessed the means of enterrogating upon the idieas which 
they had before their education; or that they were not 
sufficiently instructed to understand and reply to my 
questi ns,"* It should be remembered, to Sicard’s 
honour, and that of other benefactors of the deaf and 
dumb, that their labours were undertaken more in pity 
than in hope, in benevolence which did not look for, 
though it found reward. None were more astonished 
than they at the revelation which took place of the minds 
of the dumb when the power’ of expression was given 
them ; when, for instance, one of them, Peter Desloges, 
declared, with regard to his deaf and dumb acquaint. 
ance, “There passes ho event at Paris, in France, or in 
the four quarters of the globe, which does not afford mat- 
ter of ordinary conversation among them.” The deaf 
and dumb are prone to hyperbolical expression, of which 
the above sentence may be taken as an instance; but it 
is founded in fact. 
The benevolence which undertook the eare of this 
class of unfortunates, when their condition was esteem- 
ed hopeless, has, in many cases, through a very natural 
delight at its own succeas, passed over into a new and 
opposite error, particularly im America, where the popu- 
lar philosophy of mind comes in aid of the delusion. 
From fearing that the deaf and dumb had hardly any 
capacities, too many of their friends have come to be- 
lieve them a sort of sacred, favoured class, gifted with a 
keener apprchension, a mvre subtile reason, and a purer 
spirituality than others, and shut out from little but 
what would defile and harden their minds. Such a be- 
lief may not be expressed in propositions or allowed on 
a full statement; but much of the conversation on the 
condition of the class proceeds on such an idea; and, in 
my own opinion, the education of deaf-mutes is and will 
be materially.immpaired by it. Not only does it give rise 
to mistakes in their treatment, but there is reason to 
fear bad effects from the disappointment which must 
sooner or later be cecasioned. If this disappointment 
should act as a damper upon the exertions made in be- 
half of the deaf and damb, it will be sad, for only a very 
small number are yet educated at afl in any country, 
and they are far more numerous than is generally sup- 
posed. In 1830, the total number of deaf and dambof 
all ages in the United States was 6106. Of a teacha- 
ble age the number was 2000, of whom 466 were in 
course of cducation. The number of deaf-mates in 
Europe at the same time was 140,000. It is of great 
impostanee that the case of so large a class of so- 
ciety should be completely understood, and rescued 
from one extreme of exaggeration as it has been from 
the other. 
When at New-York I paid a visit one morning, in 
company with a clergyman, to the mother of a young 
lady who was deaf and dumb, and for whose education 
hat dvantages were obtainable by money and pains 
had been procured. My clerical friend shared, I be- 
lieve, the popular notions about the privileged condition 
of the class the young lady belonged,to. Occasi 


is undisturbed, in comparison with what it would be if 
they were subject to the vulgar assdciations with which 
we have to contend.” 

It is true that the deaf from birth are deficient. am one 
sense only, while they are possessed of four; but the one 
in which they are deficient is, beyond all estimate, the 
most valuable in the formation of mind. The eye con- 
veys, perhaps, more immediate and vivid pleaswres of 

arid is more requisite to external and imedepen. 
dent activity; so that,in the case of the loss of “a sens 
after the period of education, the privation of sight is 
a severer misfortune, generally speaking, than the los 
of hearing. But,in the case of deficiency froma birth, 
the deaf are far more unfortunate than the blind, from 
the important power of abstraction being in them 
feeble in its exercise, and sadly restrictedin the meaterial 
on which it has to work. ‘The primary abstractions of 
the blind from birth will be less perfect than those of 
other children, the great class of elements from visual 
objects being deficient but when they come to the se. 
cond and more important class of abstractions ; when 
from general qualities of material objects they pass on 
to the ideas compounded from these, their disadvantages 
disappear at each remove; till, when intellectezal an 
moral subjects open before them, they may be consid. 
ered almost on equal terms with the generality of man- 
kind. ‘These intellectual and moral ideas, formed grad. 
ually out of lower abstractions, are continually correct. 
ed, modified, and enlarged by intercourse with the com. 
mon run of minds, aKernating with self-commaunion, 
This intercourse is peculiarly prized by the blind, from 
their being precluded from solitary employments and 
amusements; and the same preclusion impels them to 
an unusual degree of self-eommunion ; so that the blind 
from birth are found to be, when well educated, disposed 
to be abstract in their modes of thought, liberal ir their 
methods of expression,and earnest and industrious: in the 
pursuit of their objects. Their deficiencies arein greneral 
activity,in cheerfolness,and in individual attach ments, 
The case of the deaf from birth is as precisely oppo. 
site as can be imagined, and much less favoearable, 
They labour under an equal privation of elementary ex. 
perience; and, in addition, under an almost total ab- 
sence of the means of forming correct abstractions of 
the most important kinds. Children in general lear 
far less of the most essential things by express teaching 
than by what comes to them in the course of daaly lif 
Their wrong ideas are corrected, their partial albstrac- 
tions are rectified and enriched by the incessant wancon- 
scious action of other minds upon theirs. OF this 
kind of discipline the deaf-mute is deprived, and tthe pri- 
vation seems to be fata} to a healthy intellectereal and 
moral growth. He is taught expressly what he Knows 
of intellectual and moral affairs ; of memory, irmagina- 
tion, science, and sagacity; of” justice, fortitude, exrrotion, 
and conseience, And this through imperfect means of 
expression. Children, in general, learn these things 
unconsciously better than they learn anything by the 
most complete express teaching. So that we fixrd that 
the deaf-mute is ready at defining what he little under 
stands, while the ordinary child feelingly understands 
what he cannot define. ‘This power of definition comes 
of express teaching, but by mo means implies fw! un- 
derstanding. Its ample use by the deaf’ and @usyab has 
led to much of the error which exists respecting their 
degree of enlightenment. ‘Ihey are naturally imitative, 
from everything being conveyed to them by action pas- 
sing before the eye; and those who observe therm can 
scarcely avoid the deception of concluding that the imi- 
tative action, when spontaneous, arises from the same 
state of mind which prompted the original action. It 
is surprising how long this delusion may continue. The 
most watchful person may live in the same house with 
a deaf-inute for weeks and months, conversings on a 
plain subject from time to time, with every comwiction 
of understanding and being understood, and find at 
length a blank ignorance, or an astounding amount of 
mistake existing in the mind of his dumb companion, 
while the language had been fluent and correct, and 
every appearance of doubt and hesitation excluded, 
There need be no conceit and no hypocrisy all this tame in 
the mind of the deaf-mute. He believes himself in the 
same state of mind with those who say the same thing, 
and has no comprehension that that which is to him 
literal is to them a symbol. While nothing can be 
easier than to conduct the religious education of the 
blind, since all the attribates of Deity are exereised to- 
wards them, in inferior degrees, by human invisible be- 
ings, it is difficult to useertaim what is gained by deaf- 
mutes undcr a process of instruction in religiorm. No 
instance has been known, I understand, of a deaf-mute 
having an idea of God prior to instruction. For a long 
time, at least, the conception is low, the idea pictorial; 
and, if it ceases to beso, the teaelicr cannot comfidently 


arose for my protesting against these notions, and de- 
claring what 1 had reason to think the utmost that could 
be done for deaf-mutes in the present state of our know. 
ledge. The clergyinan looked amazed at my speaking 
thus in the presence of the mother; but 1 knew that 
experience had taught her to agree with me, and that 
her tenderness made her desire that her duughter’s situa- 
tion should be fully understood, that she might receive 
due allowance and assistance from those who serround- 
ed her. ‘The mother laid her hand on mine, and thank. 
ed me for pleading the cause of the depressed against 
those who expected too much from them. She said 
that, after all that could be done, the knowledge of deaf- 
nutes was generally confined and superficial; their 
tastes frivolous ; their tempers wilfa! and hasty; their 
whole mental state puerile ; and she added that, as long 
as all this was not allowed, they would be placed in po- 
sitions to whieh they were unequal, and which they 
did not understand, and would not be so amply pro- 
vided as they might be with enjoyments suited to their 
condition. 

This is not the place in which to enter upon the in- 
tevesting inquiry into the principles of the education of 
the deaf and dumb; a deep and wide subject, involving 
matters important te multitudes besides the class under 
notice. Degerando observed that the art of instructing 
deaf-mutes, if traced back to ts principles, terminate 
in the seiences of psyehology and gencral grammer. A 
very superficial view of the case of the class shows 
something of what the privation really is, and, eonse- 
quently, furnishes hints as to the treatment by which it 
may be in part suplied. Many kindhearted people in 
America, and nota few in Europe, cry out, “They are 
only deprived of one sense and one means of expression. 
They have the infmite human spivit within them, aetive 


“ Another noble response t0 the battle-cry of the Prinee of | and irrepressible, with infinite objects in its view. ‘They 


lose the pleasures of the ear; they lose one great oppor- 
tunity of spiritual action, both on the world of matter 
and on human minds; but this is eompendated for by 
the activity of the soul in other regions of thought and 
emotion; and their contemplation of their owir objects 


* Theorie des Signes, pour sevvir d’introduction a Vetude 
des langues.” Avertisscment. 


p upon it; the eommon language of reBigion 
being as casily accommodated by superticial misads to 
their own conceptions, as adupted by minds mncan 
by it something far higher and deeper, A pupil at 
Paris, who was considered to have been effectaa Ly in- 
structed in the first principles of religiun, was discovered, 
afler a Japse of years, to have understood that God was 
a venerable old man living in the clouds; that the Holy 
Spirit was a dove surrounded with light; and that the 
devil was a monster dwelling in adeepplace. Lift, 
with its truths conveyed under appearances, is te them 
what German and other allegorical stories ave tes little 
children. They perceive and talk glibly about the Be 
torial part, innoeently supposing it the whole > w 
they are as innocently supposed, by unpractised ob- 
servers, to perceive the philosophical truth conveyed in 
the picture. 

}t is often said that, if the blind have the adwantage 
of communication with other minds by conversation, 
the deaf have it by books. ‘This is true; but, alas! to 
books must be broughtthe power of understanding: them: 
The grand disadvantage of the deaf is sustained ante- 
cedently to the use of books; and, though they gal 
much knowledge of fuets and other advantages by reat: 
ing, books have no power to reiedy the original faulty 
generalization by which the minds of deaf-mutes 
kept marrow and superficial. a remedy be ever found 
it seems as if it must be by vendering their inter cout! 
by the finger-alphabet and writing much more eally 
than it is, and as nearly as possible general, If xt could 
be general, and take place as early as speceh waisully 
does, they would still be deprived, not only of all inatt 
cnlate sounds and the instruetion which they bring, 
of the immense amount of teaching which comes throug! 
the niceties of spoken language, und of all that ob 
tuined by hearing conversation between others 
still, the change from almost total exclusion, or from 
tereourse with no minds bet those suffering under tlt 
same privation, and those of three or four teacbers, 
communion with a varity of the common run of yr 


to anticipate its results, But the fingeralphiebet i nel 
yet practised, or likely to be practised beyumd thes 
themselvesend theie teachers and fam ilies; 


sons, would be so benefieial that it is scarcely possible ( 
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“BROWNS LITE 


RARY OMNIBUS. 


before a deafand dumb child can be taught reading’ and 

@ritamg, the mischief to his mind is done. 
Acs for the general irstelleetaal and moral characteris- 
fies of deafmutes, they are previsely what good rea- 
would anticipate. The wisest of the class have 
some originility of thowght,and most have much otigin- 
ality of combination. “They are active, ingenious, ar- 
impressible, and strongly affectionate rds in- 
they are superficial, capricous, passionate. 
and vain. They ‘are like a coterie of children, 
what spoiled by selfimportance, and prejudiced 


- and Jealous with regard to the world in whose inter- 


they do not slaare. So far from their feeling 
ashaamed of their singaxlarity, generally speaking, they 
lookk down upon people whoare not of their coterie. It 
is welll known that deaf and dumb parents sometimes 
shows setrow that their children can hear and speak, not 
so exeuich from a selfista fear of alienation, as from an 
idea that they themeelves are somehow a privileged 
class. The delight of smutes in a school is to establish 
a language which their teachers cannot understand, 
and they keep up a strong esprit de corps. This is 
mairstained,among other means, by a copious indulgence 
in ridicule, Their very disignations of individuals ate 
deriwed from personal peculiarities, the remembrance of 
which is never lost. Hf any visiter folds his arms, 
sneezes, wearsa wig, tras lost a tooth, or, as in the case 
of Spurzheim, puts his Inand up for amoment to shade 
his eyes from thesun, tre mark becomes his designation 
for ever. 

Much has been said and written about whether peo- 
ple always think in ‘words, Travellers in a foreign 
couratry are suprised to find how soon and constantly 
they detectthemselves thinking in the lauguage of that 
couratry. Degerando took pains to ascertain how deaf- 
mutes think. The umimstructed can, of course, know 
nothing of words, Zt scems that their thoughts are 
few, and that they consist of the images of visual 
objects passing merely in the order of memory, i. ein 
the order in which they are presented. As soon as the 
pupils become acquainted with language, and with manu- 
al sixegs of abstract ideas, they use these signs as we 
do words. Degerando clearly ascertained that they use 
gesticulation in their private meditations ; a remark- 
able fact. 

The first efforts towards erecting an institution for 
the education of the deaf and dumb in America were 
made in 1815, at Hartford, Connecticut. The institu- 
tion, calledthe American Asylum, from its having been 
aided by the general gowernment, has always enjoyed a 
high reputation. I larment that I was prevented seeing 
it by being kept from Hartford by bad weather. The 
Permsylvania Institution followed in 1821 and the 
New York Asylum, opex:ed in 1818, began to answer the 
hopes: ofits founderson¥y in1830. These two! visited. 
There are two or three smaller schools in different parts 
of the Union, and there yet be many more before the 
benevolent solicitude of society will be satisfied. 

The nuonber of deaf-mnutes in Pennsylvania was, at 
the period of the last cemsus, seven hundred and thirty ; 
six Erundred and ninety-four being whites, and thirty- 
six persons of colour. As usual, it is discovered on in- 
quiry, that, in a large sxaaajority of cases, the hearing was 
lost #22 childhood, and mt deficient from birth; so that 
it is to the medical profession that we must look for a 
dimérution of thisclass of unfortunates. The number 
of pupils in the Institution in 1833 was seventy-four, 
thirty-seven of each sex ; and of deaf-mute assistants 
six. ‘The buildings, gardens, and arrangements are 
adnaixable, and the pupals look lively and healthy. 

They went through some of their school exercises in 
the owdiniry manner for our benefit. Many of them 
were unintelligible to ws, of course; but when they 
turmed to their large sJates, we could understand what 
they -wereabout. A teacher told a class of them, by 
signs, a story of aChizeese who had fish in his pond, 
and who summoned the fish by ringing a bell, and then 
fed tinem by scattering rice. All told it differently as 
regarded the minor particulars, and it was evident that 
they id not understand the connexion of the bell with 
the story. One wrote that the fishes came at the trem- 
ilingr of the bell; bat the main cireumstances were 
other wise correct. ‘They all understood that the fishes 
got the rice. When they were called upon to write 
what smooth ncant, amd to describe what things were 
smooth, they instanced marble, the sky, the occan, and 
eloquence. This was mot satisfactory the generaliza- 


_ tiom -wwas imperfect, amd the word eloquence meaning- 


less to them. Nor did they succeed much better in in- 
troducing certain phrases, such as “ on account of,” “at 
the head of,” into sentence; but one showed that he 
knewr that the president was at the head of the United 
States. Then the word “glorious” was given, and 
theix bits of chalk begaza to work with great rapidity. 
One -youth thought that a woman governing the United 
Statess would be glorious; and others declared Lord 
Brougrham to be glorious. The word “cow” was 
givera 5 and out of a great number of exercises, there 
was mot one which mentioned milk. Milk seemed 
almost the only idea which a cow did not call up. The 
ideas: appeared so arbitrarily connected as to put all our 
assoc tations at fault. exercise was very cupious. 
The writer imagined 2 cow amid woods and a river, 
and 2 barn, whence the thought by some imperceptible 
link, fastened upon Queen Elizabeth’s dress, which was 
glorious, us was her wisdom; and this, of course, 
brought in Lord Brougham again. He is the favourite 
hero of this institution. Prior to our visit, a youth 
of sixteen, who had been under instruction less than 
four -years, was desired to prepare a composition, when 
he presented the fllowing 


FABLE, 


« ord Chancellor Brougham remains in the city of 
London. He isthe most honourable man in England, 
“for his mind is very strong, cxcellent,andsharp. Tam 
aware that I am beneath: Brougham in'great wisdom 
and isafiuence, It afforded me great pleasure to receive 
a letter ftom Brougham, and | read init that he wanted 
me to paya visit to hina withastonishment. Soonatter 
I carme to tho conclusiora that I would go to London and 
visit Brougham. I prepared all my neat clothes and 
some other things in amy large trank, After my pre- 
paration I shook hands withall my relations and friends 
living in the town of C., and they looked much distress- 
ed, for they thought I would be shipwrecked and eaten 
by a Targeandstrong fish. But I said tothem, I hoped 
that EZ should reach Loredon safely, and that I should 
retursa to the United States safely. ‘They said yes with 
great willingness, and they told me that I must go and 
see them again whenever I should return from London 
to the UnitedStates, sailed ina large ship and saw 
many passengers, with whom [| talked with much 
pleaseare, that 1 might get much advantage of improve- 
ment. [slept in the comfortable cabin, and it was 
agreeable to mo to stay im it. I saw the waves very 
white with great wonder, and I was astonished at the 


could not endure the tempest of it, 1 perceived the 
country of England, and I hoped I would reach there: iza 
great safety. Many passengers were much pleased to 
arrive at the country. I met Brougham unexpectedly 
in the street, and he went with me to his beautiful house 
and I tallsed with him for a long time. He asked me 
to tarry with him several months, because he wished to 
converse with me about the affairs of the Institution, amd 
the pupils, and teachers. He said that beloved all the 
pupils, beGause he pitied those who were deafand damb, 
so that he’ wished that all of the pupils could go to his 
house and be at the large feast, 1 walked with Broug- 
ham through the different streets of London, and I saw 
many interesting curiosities and excellent houses, 
had the pleasure of seeing William IV. in the palace by 
the favour of Brougham, and he was delighted to talk 
with me for'a long time. At length Brougham parted 
with me with greatregret. I reached the United States, 
and I found myself very healthy. I went to my rela- 
tions and friends again, and they were much pleased to 
talk with me about my adventurer, the matter of Lon- 
don; and the character of Lord Chancellor Henry 
Brougham. | was struck with the vast wonder at the 
city of London. I have made my composition of the 
fable of Brougham.” 
A pretty little girl told the pupils a humorous 
by sings ; and her action was so eloquent that, with 
little help from the teacher, we were able to make it all 
out. It wasa story of a sailor and his bargain of caps 5 
and the child showed a knowledge of what goes on 
board a ship which we should scarcely have expected 
from her. Her imitation of heaving the lead, of climb- 
ing the rigging, and of exchanging jokes upon deck, 
was capital. It was an interesting thing to see the 
eyes of all her companions fixed on her, and the bursts 
of laughter with which they greeted the points of the 
story. 
The apparatus.room is full of pretty things, and the 
diversity of the appeals to the eye is wonderful. A 
paper sail is enclosed in the receiver, from which the air 
is exhausted in the view of the pupils. As they cannot 
hear the air rushing back, the fluttering of this paper 
sail is made use of to convey the fact tothen. The 
natural sciences afford a fine. field of study for them, as 
far as they occasion the recognition of particular facts. 
The present limited power of generalization of the lear- 


any science; but an immense range of facts is laid 
open to them by studies of this nature, in which they 
usually show a strong interest. The Philadelphia pupils 
are lectured to by a deaf and dumb teacher, who 
passes a happy life in the apparatus-room. He showed 
us several mechanical contrivances of hisown; among 
tH rest a beautifull little locomotive engine, which ran 
on a tiny railroad round two large rooms. The maker 
testified infinite glee atthe wonder and interest of a child 
who was with us, who raced after the engine, round and 
round the rooms, witha grave countenance, for as long 
as we could stay. 

In the girl's workroom there were rows of knitters, 
straw-platters, and needle-ewomen. The ingenuity they 
put into their work is great. The nicety of the platt- 
ing of dolls’ straw-bonnets cannot be surpassed; and 
Iam in possession of a pair of worsted gloves, double 
knitted, of the size of my thamb-nail, of which every 
finger is pertect in its proportions. Perhaps this may 
be the class of American society destined to carry om 
the ingenuity of handiworks to perlection, as the 
Shakers seem to be appointed to show how far neatness 
can go. One little gir) who was knitting in the work- 
room is distinguished from the rest by being able to 
speak. So the poor litle thing’ underswnds the cases 
She can speak two words, “* George” and “brother,”” 
having become deaf when she had learned thismuch of 
language. She likes being asked to spcak, and gives 
the two words ina plantive tone, much like the inar- 
ticulate ery of a young animal. 

I visited the New York Institution in company with 
several ladies, two of whom were deaf and dumb, and 
had been pupils in the school. | One of these had mar- 
ried a teacher, and had been left a widow, with three 
children, the year before. She wasa most vivacious 
personage, and evidently a favourite among the pupils. 
The asylum isa large building, standing on high ground, 
and with great advantages of space about it. It con- 
tains 140 out of the 1066 deaf-mutes existing in the 
State of New York, The pupils are received up to the 
age of 25 years; and there was one of 27 from North 
Carolina who was making great progress, The girls’ 
dormitory, containg 80 beds, was light, airy, and beau- 
tifally neat ; the small philosophical apparatus, museum, 
and library were in fine order, and a general air of 
cheerfulness pervaded the institution. 

Ihad had frequent doubts whether nearly all the 
pupils in these asylums were perfectly deaf: on this 
occasion E caused my trumpet to be tried on several, 
and found that some could hear, and some imitate the 
sounds conveyed through it. ‘The teachers rather dis- 
couraged the trial, and put away all suggestions about 
the use of these means of getting at the minds of their 
pupils. ‘They were quite sure that the manual methods 
of teaching were the only ones by which their charge 
can profit. It is naturl that, wedded as they are to the 
methods which to certain extent succeed in the asylum, 
they should not like any interference with these; but 
surely the guardians of these institutions should see 
that, while so few cut of the large number of deaf- 
mutes can be provided with education, those few should 
be of a class towhom no other means are open, ‘The 
totally deaf should be first served, in all reason and hu- 
manity; and those who have any hearing at all should 
have the full advantage of the remains of the sense.— 
The most meager instruction by oral language is worth 
far more than the fullest that cam be given by signs and 
the finger alphabet In their case the two should be 
omited where itis possible ; but especially the ear should 
be made use of as long as there are any instruments by 
which it mawy be reached. My own belief isthat there 
are in these institutions and out of them, many who 
have been condemned to the condition of mutes who have 
hearing enough tofurnish them with speech, imperfect to 
the listener, perhaps, but inestimable as an instrument 
of communication, and of accuracy andenlargement of” 
thought. X would strongly urge’ upon the benevolent 
under whose notice the cases of deaf young children 
may ¢ome, that they sould try experiments with every 
eartrumpet that has been invented before they conclude 
that the children are perfectly deaf, and must, therefore, 
be dumb. 

I may mention here that I some timoagodiscovered 
by the merest accident, that I could perfectly hear the 
softest notes of a musical snuff box by putting it on my 
head. ‘The effect was tremendous, at first intolerably 
delicious. Itimmediately strack me that this might be 
a resource in the case of deaf-mutes. If tho deafness 
of any was of a kind which would admit of the estab- 
lishment of means of hearing aamything, there was no 


great of the storea, which was so gloomy that 


ners, of course, prevents their climbing to the heights of 


causes and kinds of deafness vary almost 2s the subjects; 
and there might be no few whocould asl did, and 
with whom some kk ind of audible commaxaication might 
be established, wrote to New York, begged two 
of-my friends to go outto the asylares with musical 
boxes, and try the _ effect, Their report ‘was that they 
believed none of the pupils could hear at all by this 
method, But I axe not yet fully satisfied. ~So few of 
them have the sligrhtest idea of what hearing is, they 
show that their smeotion is so wide of the mark, and 
they are so inexpert at giving an accousst of their feel- 
ings, that [have mot given up the matter -yet. . At any 
rate, no harm can_be done by offering the suggestion to 
any who may be disposed to take it up. 

We went to the New-York asylum: ‘without notice 
and walked immediately intoone of the classsrooms, where 
the pupils were at a historical lesson, each standing be- 
fore a slate as tall as himself, Ina mixsute, while the 


archlooking lad wrote down in the niddle_ of his lesson 
about Richard I. axad John, that I was there, describing 
me asthe one next the lady in green, and gziving a short 
account of me for the edification of his coxmapanions, It 
was. almost instantly rubbed out, before it was supposed 
we hadseen it, could notmake out bey what means 
he knew me, 

The lessons here wereno more satisfactory than else- 
where as to any enlargement or accuracy of thought in 
the pupils. I dowbt whether the mearas of reaching 
their wants have syet been discovered, fox nothing can 
exceed the diligence and zeal with which the means in 
_useare applied.  ‘E"heir repetition of what. they had been 
taught was so far superior to what they could bring out 
of their own minds, as to convince usthat the reproduc. 
tion was little more than an act of memory~ They tuld us 
the history of Richard I. and John with tolerable accu. 
racy; but they gave us the strangest ac=counts of the 
seasons of the year that ever were seem. A just idea 
occurred, however, and there A bey mentioned 
swimming as a seasonable pleasure; and others fruits; 
and one girl “ convenience of steadying” as an 
advantage of cool weather. In geograplry, but little if 
any progress had been made; and the arithmetic was 
not much more promising. Everything that can be done 
is zealously done, but thatallis very little. ‘Whe teachers 
declare that the greatest difficulty is witlk the tempers 
of their pupils, “They are suspicious amd jealous; and 
when they once get a wrong idea,and go imto:a passion 
upon it, there is no removing it;no possibility of expla. 
nationremains ‘They are strongly affectiomzate, however, 
towards individuals, and, as we could bear witness, very 
sudden iu theirattaclaments, Wedoubtless owed much 
to havingtwo deaf and dumb ladies in owr party; but, 
when we went away, they crowded round us to shake 
handsagain and agrain, and waved their hats and kissed 
their hands from tle windows and doors as longas we 
remained in sight. 

Among the exercises in composition wlaich are selec- 
ted for the annual report of this institutiora, there is one 
which is no mere recollection of somethimg read or told, 
but an actual account of apiece of personal experience ; 
and so far superior to what one usually sees from the 
pens of deaf-mutes, that I am tempted to give a portion 
of it. Itisan account, by alad of fifleern, of a journey 
to Niagara Falls. 
“ And soon we went into the steamboat. The steam- 
boat stayed on the shore foralong time. | Soon the boat 
left it and sailed awazy over the LakeOntario. We were 
happy to view the lake, and we stayed ixa the boat all 
night. The next morning we arrived at Lewistown, 
and after breakfast wee entered one of the stages for Nia- 


and entered Mr. B.”s uncle’s house. I was soon intro- 
duced to Mr. B’s uncle, aunt, and cousins by himselt. 
After dinner we left the house of his uncle for the pur. 
pose of visiting the falls, which belong to his uncles, 
Judge and General Porter, and we crossed the rapids ; 
but we stopped at a part of the bridge axed viewed the 
rapids with a feelissg of interest and emriosity. The 
rapids appeared to ws beautiful, and violemt, and quarrel- 
some, Soon we left it, and went toone of the islands 
to see the falls. When we arrived ina portion situated 
near the falls, we felt admiration and interest, and went 
near the river and saw thefalls, We felt much wonder. 
The falls seemed to ws angry and beautiful. We stayed 
in the partnedt the falls for along time, ame? felt amaze- 
ment. We went into the staircase and descended, and 
we were very tired of descending in it, ard - we went to 
the rock to view the falls. The falls are about one hun- 
dred and sixty feet im height’ We saw the beautiful 
rainbow of red, greem, blue, and yellow celours, One 
day we went to the river and crossed it by means of a 
ferryboat, and left it. | Wewent tothe Carmada side, and 
arrived at Table Rock. Mr.B, dressed himself in some 
old coarse clothes, amd then he descended aracd went under 
the sheet of the falls. I felt earnest and ax2xious to go 
into it. Ina few maimutes he'retumed to” me; and soon 
we went back to the river, and crossed the river, and 
came home, and soom set down anddine@. We went 
to the island and found some plant whose mame] did 
not know, I had never seenit. When we were on the 
United States side we could see Canada. One day we 
again went to the ferry to cross the river, and went to 
Table Rock. We dressed ourselves insomme old clothes, 
and entered under the falls with curiusity 2nd wonder, 
We stayed at Niagara Fallsa week. {[ woxader how the 
water of the Niagara River never is exhausted.” 

That so much power ‘of expression as this can be 
attained is, to those who reflect what grareammar is, and 


use at all, a great ercouragement to persevere in inves- 
tigating the minds of the deaf and dumb, aaad in teach. 
ing them, in the hope that means may at length be 
found of so enlarginge their intercourses at am early age 
as to create more to- be expressed, as well 2s to improve 
the mode of expression. Those who may aid in such 
a conquest over difficulty will be great bemefactors to 
mankind, Greater still will be the physicians who 
shall succeed in guarcing the organ of hearing ftom 
early accident and decay. It should not be forgotten 
by physicians or parents that, in the great xnajority of 
cases, the infirmity of deaf-mutes is not from birth, 
The education of the blind is a far more cheering 
subject than that of the deaf anddumb. “The experi. 
ments which have been made in regard to it are so 
splendid, and their success so complete, that it almost 
seems as if little improvement remained to be achieved. 
At appears doubtful whether the education of the blind 
has ever been carried on 80 far as at present in the 
United States; and there is one set of particulars, at 
least, in which we should do well to leasxm from the 
mew country, 

I ani grieved to firmd in England, among some who 
ought to inform themselves fully on the subject, a strong 
prejudice against the discovery by which thee blind are 
enabled to rend, for their own instruction amd amuse. 
ment. The method ef’ printing forthe lind, with 


five ladies of our party were taking ‘their seats, an|' 


gara Falls. About 12 o'clock we arrived at. Niagara Falls | only 


what a variety of operations is required ima putting it to pli 


wetted than im the ordinary process of printing, 
to fall and stccessful use at the fine institution 
ton. Having seen thé printing and ‘the 

the ‘public readings, and watched the private studies 


‘The pupib do the greater part of the printing; 
laying on tlp sheets, working off the impressions, 
By means if recent improvements, the bulk of 
books (one great objection) has. been diminished 
thirds ; the remaining so 
learn t6 rea{ with ease in a weeks, 
the expense lessened with the bulk; and 
reduction my be looked for as improvemént advances 
and the denand increases. Even now the expense is 
not great enough to be an objection in the wey of mia- 
terially aiditg so small a class as the blind. ; 


: 


blind may }e disposed to afford. : 

The common letters are used, and not any abbre- 
viated language. I think this is wise; for thus the 
large class|of persons who become blind after: having 
been able to read are suited ‘at once; and it 
sirable to make as little difference as possible in 
instrument of communication used by the blind 
the seeing. It appears probable that, before any 
long time, ill valuable literature may be put into 
hands of the blind; and the preparation will 
place with much more ease if the common: alphabet be 


able to read, to learn the use of the raised printing. 
Even adults, whose fingers’ ends are none of the most 
promising, soon achieve thé accomplishment, An ex- 
periment has been made on a poor washerwoman with 
the specimens I brought over. She had lost her sight 
eight years: but she now reads, and is daily looking 
for a mew supply of lierature from Boston, which a 
kind friend has ordered for her.  - 

It will scarcely be believed that the objection to this 
exercise which is most insisted on is, that it is 
far better for the blind to be read to than that they 
should read to themselves. It seems to me that this 
might just as well be said about persons who see; that 
it would save time for one member only of a family 
to read, while the others might thus be saved the trou- 
ble of Jearning their letters. Let the blind be read to 
as much uny benevolent person pleases ; but why should 
they mot also be allowed the privilege of private study ? 
Private reading is of far more value and interest to 
them than to persons who have moré diversified ecu- 
pations in their power. Nonecould start this objection 
who had seen, as I have, the blind at their private stu- 
dies. Instead of poring over a book held in the hand, 
as others do, they lay their volume on the desk before 
them, lightly touch the lines’ with one of the 
right hand, followed by one finger of the left; and, with 
face upturned to the ceiling, show in their varying 
countenances the emotions stirred up by what they are 
reading. A frequent passing smile, an occasional 
laugh, or an animated expression of grave interest pas- 
sess over the face, while the toueh is exploring the 
meaning which it was till lately thought could enter 
h the-eye or the ear. They may be seen 
going back to the beginning of a passage which inter- 
ests them, reading it three or four times over, i 
upon it as we do upon the beauties of our favourite 
authors, and thus deriving a benefit which cannot be 
commaunicated by public reading. 

One simple question seems to set this matter in its 
true light. If we were to become blind to-morrow, 
re we prefer depending on being read to, or having, 
in addition to this privilege, a li which we could 
read for ourselves? 

As to the speed with which the blind become able to 
read, those whom I heard read aloud about as fast as 
the better ‘sort of readers in a Lancasterian school; 
with, perhaps, the interval of a second between the 
longer words, and perfect readiness about the commonest 
litle words, 

Alphabetical printing is far from being the only use 
the Boston press is put to. ‘The arithmetical, geomet- 
rical, and musical signs are as easily prepared; and 
there is an atlas which far surpasses any illustrations 
of geography previously devised. ‘The maps made in 
Europe are very expensive, and exceedingly trouble- 
some to prepare, the boundaries of sea and land being 
represented by strings glued on to the lines of a com- 
mon map, pasted on.a board. The American maps are 
embossed ; the land being raised, and the water de- 
pressed ; one. species of raised mark being used for 
mountains, another for towns, another for boundaries ; 
the degrees being marked by figures in the margin, 
and the most important names in the same print with 
their books. These maps are really elegant in appear- 
ance, and seem to serveall purposes. 

“Do you think,” said I, to a little boy in the Blind 
School at Philadelphia, “that you could show me on 
this large map where I have been travelling in the 
United States ?” 

Mn ark if you'd tell me where you have been,” re- 
ie. 

“Well, I will tell you my whole journey, and you 

shall show my friends here where I have been,” 

The little fellow did nc¢ make a single mistake, Up 
rivers, Over mountains, across. boundaries, round cata- 
racts, along lakes, straight up to towns went his delicate 
fingers, as unerringly as our eyes. This is a triumph. 
It brings out the love of the blind pupils for geography ; 
and with this, the proof that there are classes of ideas 
which we are ignorant or heedless of, and which yield 
a benefit and enjoyment which we can little under- 
stand, to those to whom they serve instead of visual ° 
ideas. "What is our notion of a aap and of the study, 
of geography, putting visual ideas out of the question ? 
The inquiry reminds one of Saunderson’s reply from 
his deathbed to the conversation of a clergyman who 
was plying the blind philosopher with the common ar- 
guments in Natural Theology: “ You would fain have 
me allow the force of your arguments, drawn from the - 
wonders of the visible creation ; but may it not be that 
they only scem to you wonderful? for you and other 
men have always been wondering how I could accom- 


*L[ have just received the following works, printed at the 
Boswn press for the use of the blind. I shall be thankful f 
them into use, in securing a fair trie 
ein by pupils; 

Six copies of the Book of Psalms. 

Pilgrim’s ress. * 

Dairy man’s Daughter, 
—— Life of Phitip Melancthon, 


suying how fir the discovery be improved, ‘The 


cuised amd sharp types, on paper thicker and more 


An Atlas of the United States. 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


'plish many things which seem to me perfectly simple.” 
The best friends and rbost experienced teachers of 
the blind Igy down, as their- first principle in the edu- 
-¢ation of their-charge, that thé blind are to be treated 
in all, possible respects like other people ; and these 
_ gespects are far more numerous than thé inexperienced 
would of the hardest cittumstances in 
the lot of a blind child is that his spiritsare needlessly 
depressed, and his habits made needlesdy dependent. 
From his birth, or from the period of Ils loss of sight, 
he’ never finds himself addressed in theevery-day hu- 
man voice, He bears words of pity fiom strangers, 
uttered in tones of hesitating compassim ; and there 
_is.a something in the voices of his pareits when they 
to him which is different from the tone towards 
their other children. Everything is dont for him. He 
is dressed, he is. fed, he is guided. If le attempts to 
walk alone, some one removes every impdiment which 
lies in his way. A worse evil than eva helplessness 
arises out of this method of treatment, The spirits 
and temper are injured. The child is depressed when 
some one is notamusing him, and sinks into apathy 
when left to himself. If there is the slightest inter- 
mission .or abatement of tenderness in/the tone in 
which he is addressed, he is hurt. If h¢ thinks him- 
self neglected for a moment, he broods over the fancied 
injury, and in his darkness and silence flourishes bad 
passions. The experienced students of the case of the 
blind hint at worse consequences still arising from this 
pernicious indulgence of the blind at home. Unless 
the mind be fully and independently exercised, and unless 
the blind be drawn off from the contemplation of him- 
self as an isolated and unfortunate, if not injured being, 
the animal nature becomes too strong for control, and 
some species of sensual vice finishes the destruction 
which ill-judged indulgence began. 
. In the New-Eagland Institu:ion at Bostan, the pupils 
"are treated, from the time of their entrance, like hu- 
man beings who come to be educated. All there are 
on an equality, except a ‘very few of the people about 
the house. The teachers are blind, and so all have to 
live on together onthe same terms. It is a community 
of persons with four senses, It is here seen at once 
how inexpressibly absurd it is to be spending time and 
wasting energy in bemoaning the absence of a fifth 
_ power, while there are four existing to,he made use of. 
The universe is around them to be studied, and life is 
before them to be eonquereJ ; and here they may be set 
vigorously on’ their way. At first the pupils bitterly 
feel the want of the caressing and pampering they have 
been ased to at home. Somme few, who have come in 
‘tog late, are found to have been irretrievably incapaci- 
tated by it; but almost all revive in a surprisingly short 
. time, and experience so much enjoyment from their 
newly-acquired independence, their sense of safety, 
their power of occupation; the cessation of all pity and 
. Fepining, and the novel feeling of equality with those 
about them, that they declare themselves to have enter. 
ed upon a new life. Many drop expressions resembling 
that of one of the pupils, who declared that she never 
thought before that it was a happy thing to live. 
Their zeal about their occupations appears remarka- 
ble to these who do not reflect thai holyday is no plea- 
sure to the blind, and idleness a real punishment, as it 
is the one thing of: which they have had too much all 
their hves. They are eager to be busy from morning 
till night; and the care of their teachers is to change 
their employments frequently, as there is but little sus- 
pension of work. They have a playground, with 
swings and other means of exercise; but one of the 
greatrst difficulties in the management is to cause these 
- to be made a.proper use of. ‘The blind are commonly 
indisposed to exercise; and in the New-England Insti- 
"tution little is done in this way, though the pupils are 
shut out into the open air once, and even twice a day 
in summer, the house doors actually closed against 
“them. They sit down in groups and talli, or bask in 
"ome sunny corner of the grounds, hurrying back at 
the first signal to their books, their music, their mat 
and basket making, sewing, and travels on the map. 
‘ Another great difficulty is.to teach them a good car- 
riage and manners. Blind children usually fall into a 
eset of disagreeable habits while other children are learn- 
ing to look about them. They wag their heads, roll 
their eyes, twitch their elbows, and keep their bodies in 
&@ perpetual seesaw as often as they are left to themselves; 
and it is surprising how much time and vigilance are 
required to make them sit, stand, and walk like other 
people. As all directions to this purpose must appear 
te them purely arbitrary, their fuith in their in- 
structers has to be drawn upon to secure their obedi- 
ence in these particulars, and the work: to be done is to 
break the habits of a life ; so that it really seems easier 
to them to learn a science or a language than to hold 
up their heads and sit still on their chairs, The man- 
ners of the blind usually show a great bashfalness on 
the surface of a prodigious vanity. ‘I'his is chiefly the 
fault of the seeing with whom they have intercourse, 
If their compassionate visiters would suppress all tears 
and sighs, make an effort to forget all about the sense 
that is absent, and treat them, on the ground of the 
other four,as they would treat all other pupils in any 
ether school, the demeanour of the blind would nearly 
cease to be peculiar. Their manners are rectilied easily 
enough by the only method which can ever avail for 
the cure of bad manners; by cultivating tieir kindly 
feelings and their self-respect, and by accustoming them 
to good societys 
The studies at the institution at Boston are appointed 
according to the principles laid down in the valuable 
report of the gentleman, Dr. Howe, who studied the 
ease of the blind in Europe, and who is now at the 
head of the establishment under our notice. Among 
other principles is this, “that ti? blind can attain as 
much excellence in mathematical, geographical, astro- 
nomical, and other sciences, as many seeing persons ; 
and that he can become as good a teacher of music, 
language, mathematics, and other sciences ; all this and 
yet more can he do.” The ambition, from the very 
beginning of the enterprise, was far higher than that of 
rescujng a few hundreds of blind persons from pauper- 
ism and dependant habits ; it was proposed to try how 
noble a company of beings the the blind might be 
made, and thus to do justice to the individuals under 
treatment, and to lift up the whole class of the sight- 
less out of @ state'of depression into one of high 
honour, activity, and cheerfulness. The story, besides 
being a pleasant one, is a fair illustration of American 
eharity iu its principles and in its methods, and I will 
therefore give it in brief; Ido not believe there exists 
in American literature any work breathing a more ex- 
hilarating spirit of hopefulness, a finer tone of meek 
triumph, than the Reperts of the New-England Institu- 
ion for the Education of the Bind. 
appears to be on'y about five-and-forty years since 
ation of the blind was first undertaken; and 
h more recently that any just idea has been 
any-body of the actu:| number of the blind, 


Even now few are aware how numerous they are. The 
born-blind are far fewer than those who lose their sight 
in infancy, Taken together, the numbers are now de- 
clared to be, in Egypt, one blind to every three hundred ; 
in Middle Europe, one to every eight hundred; in 
North Europe, one in a thouvand. In the United States, 
the number of blind is supposed to be eight thousand at 
the very least. 

The annoucement of this fact caused a great sensa- 
tion in New-England. The good folks there who had 
been accustomed to bestow their kindness each on some 
sightless old man or woman, or some petted blind child 
in his own village, had not thought of comparing notes 
to ascertain how many such cases there were, and were 
quite unaware of the numbers who in towns sit wear- 
ing their cheerless lives away by their relations’ fire. 
sides; no immediate stimulus of want sending them 
forth into the notice of the rich and the philanthropic. 

The first step was the passing of an act by the le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, incorporating trustecs of the 
New-England Asylum for the Blind. These trustces 
sent Dr. Howe to Europe to study the similar institu- 
tions there, and bring back the necessary teachers and 
apparatus, Dr. Howe's report on his return is ex- 
tremely interesting. He brought over a blind teacher 
from Paris, who, besidcs being skilled in the art of 
communicating knowledge, is learned in the classics, 
history, and mathematics. Wi:h him came a blind 
mechanic from Edinburgh, who instructs the pupils in 
the different kinds of manufacture, on which many of 
of them depend for a subsistence. is 

Six young persons were teken at random from dif. 
ferent parts of the State of Massachusetts, and put 
under tuition. They were between the ages of six and 
twenty years. At the end of five months all these six 
could read correctly by the touch; had proceeded fur- 
ther in arithmetic ‘than seeing children usually do in 
the same time; knew more of geography; had made 
considerable attainment in music; and offered for sale 
moccasins and doormats of as goood quality and ap- 
pearance as any sold in the shops of Boston. The 
legislature testified its satisfaction by voting an annual 
appropriation of six thousand dollars to the institution, 
on condition of its boarding and educating, free of cost, 
twenty poor blind persons from the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

The public was no less delighted. Every one began 
to inquire what he could do. Money was given, objects 
were sought out; but some rallying-point for all the 
effort excited was wanted. This’ was svon’supplied. 
A wealthy citizen of Boston, Colonel Perkins, offered 
his mansion and out-buildings in Pearl-street as a resi- 
dence for the pupils, if, within a given time, funds were 
raised to support the establishment. This act of mu- 
nificence fully answered the purposes of the gencrous 
citizen who performed it. Within one month upward of 
fifty thousand dollars were contributed and placed to 
the credit of the institution. The legislatures of three 
other New-England states have made appropriations for 
the object; an estate joining Colonel Perkin’s has been 
purchased and thrown into a playground; the estab- 
lishment contains five officers arid about fifty pupils, 
and it is in contemplation to increase the accommoda- 
tions so as to admit more. The funds are ample, and 
the ineans of instruction of a superior kind. 

The business of the house is carried on by the pupils 
as far as possible, and mechanical arts are taught with 
care and diligence; but the rule of the establishment is 
to improve the mental resources of the pupils to the ut- 
most. ‘Those.who cannot do better are enabled to earn 
their livelihood by the making of mats, baskets, and 
tmattresses ; but a higher destination is prepared for 
‘all who show ability to become organists of churches, 
and teachers of languages and science. I saw some of 
the pupils writing, some sewing, some practising music, 
some reading. | was struck with an expression of sad- 
ness in many of their faces, and with a listlessness of 
manner in some; but I am aware that, owing to the 
illness of the director and some other circumstances, I 
saw the establishment to great disadvantage. I be- 
lieve, however, that not a few of its best friends, among 
whom may perchance be includ:d some of its mana- 
gers themselves, would like to see more mirthfi.! exer- 
cises and readings introduced in the place of some of 
the exclusively religious contemplations offered to the 
pupils. The best homage which the guardians of the 
blind could offer to Him whose blessing they invoke 
is in the thoroughly exercised minds of their charge ; 
minds strong in power, gay in innocence, and joyous in 
gratitude. 

The institution which I had the best means of ob- 
serving, and which interested me more than any charita- 
ble establishment in America, was the Philadelphia Asy- 
lum for the Blind. It was humble in its arrangements 
and numbers when I first went, but before I left the 
country it seemed in a fair way to flourish, It is im- 
possible to overrate the merits of Mr. Friedlander, its 
principal, in regard to it. The difficulties with which 
he had to struggle, from confined space, deficient ap- 
paratus, and other inconveniences resulting from nar- 
row means, would have deterred almost any one else 
from undertaking anything till better aid could be pro. 
vided. But he was cheered by the light which beamed 
out daily more brightly from the faces of his little 
flock of pupils, and supported by the intellectual power 
which they manifested from period to period of their 
course, Of the eleven he found, to his delight, that no 
fewer than “six were endowed with remarkable intel- 
lectual faculties, and three with good ones; while, with 
regard to the remaining two, the development of their 
minds might still be expected.” A larger dwelling was 
next engeged; the legislature showed an intcrest in the 
institution, and I have no doubt it is by this time flour- 
ishing. 

Mr. Friedlander and the matron, Miss Nicholls, had 
succeeded in rectifying the carriage and manners of 
nearly all their pupils. As to their studies, the aim is 
as high as in the New-England Institution, and will, no 
doubt, be equally successful. The music was admira- 
ble, except for the pronunciation of words in the singing. 
It was a great pleasure to me to go and hear their mu- 
sical exercises, they formed so good a band of instru- 
mentalists, and sang so well. There were horns, 
flutes, violins, and the piano, As for humbler matters, 
besides the ornamental works of the girls, the fringes, 
braids, lampstands, &c., I saw a frock made by one of 
them during the leisure hours of une week. ‘The work 
was excellent, the gathers of the skirt being stocked 
into the waistband as evenly and regularly as by a com- 
mon mantuamaker. The girls’ hair was dressed like 
that of other young ladies, only scarcely a hair was 
out of its place; and each blind girl dresses her 
own hair. They peel potatoes with the utmost ac- 
curacy, and as quickly as others. But, with all this 
care, their cultivation of mind is most attended to. ‘i'he 
girls stend as good an examination as the boys in men- 
tal urithmetic, geography, and reading aloud, 


Before I left Philadelphia the armug! meeting of the 
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public in the Musie Hall, to see the progress of Mr. 
Friedlander’s pupils, took place. I was requested to 
write the address to be delivered by one of the blind in 
the name of the rest; and now I found what the diffi- 
culty is to an inexperienced’ person, of throwing one’s 
self into the mind of a being in such different circum- 
stances, and uttering only what he might say with truth. 
I now saw that the common run of hymns ‘and other 
compositions put into the mouths of the blind become 
no less cunt when uttered by them, than thejgenerality 
of the so-called religious tracts which are ‘written for 
the poor. The blind do not know what.they miss in 
not receiving the light of the sun; and they would 
never spontaneously Jament about it, nor would they 
naturally try to be submissive and resigned about  pri- 
vations which they are. only by infererce aware of. 
Their resignation should be about evils whose pressure 
they actually feel, Toa blind child it is a greater pain 
to have a thorn in its foot than not to have eyes; toa 
blind man it is a greater sorrow not to have got his 
temper under con.trol than to be shut out from the face 
‘of nature. The joy of the sightless should, in the 
same manner, be for the positive powers they hold and 
the achievements they grasp, and not for what others 
call compensations for what they donot miss, To bear 
all this in mind, and to conceive one’s thoughts accord- 
ingly; to root out of the expressiun of thought every 
visual image, and substitute such, derived from other 
‘senses, as may arixe naturally from the state of mind 
of the blind, is no easy task, as any one may find who 
tries. It led me into a speculation on the vast amount 
of empty words which the blind must swallow while 
seeking from books their intellectual food. We are all 
apt in reading to take in, as true and understood, a 
great deal more than we verify and comprehend; but, 
in the intercourses of the blind, what a tremendous pro- 
portion does the unreal bear to the real which is offered 
them! 

I saw at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Boston one 
of those unhappy beings, the bare mention of whose 
case excites painful feelings of compassion. I was 
told that a young man who was deaf, dumb, and blind 
was on the premises, and he was brought to us. Im- 
possible as it was to hold communication with him, 
we were all glad when, after standing and wandering 
awkwardly about, h«: turned from us and made his way 
out. He is not quite blind, He can distinguish light 
from darkness, but cannot be taught by any of the 
signs which are used with his deaf-mute companions. 
His temper is violent, and there seems to he no way of 
increasing his enjoyments. His favourite occupation is 
piling wood, and we saw him doing this with some ac- 
tivity, mounted on the woodpile. 

It is now feared that the cases of this tremen- 
dous degree of privation are not so few as has been 
hitherto supposed. In a Memorial of the Genva Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, it is stated that there are seven 
such cases in the Sardinian States on the mainland of 
Italy; and the probability is that about the same pro- 
portion as in other kinds of infirmity exists amung 
other nations. Copious accounts have been given of 
‘three sufferers of tlis class; and a fourth, Hannah 
Lamb, who was accidentally burned to death in London 
at the age of nine years, has becn mentioned in print. 
The three of whom we have been fuvoured with copious 
accounts are James Mitchell, who is described to us by 
Dugald Stewart; Victoria Morisseau, at Paris, by M. 
Bébian; and Julia Brace, at Hartford (Connecticut), 
by Mrs. Sigourney. All these have given evidence of 
some degree of intellectual activity, and feeling of right 
and wrong; enough to constitute a most affecting ap- 
peal to those who are too late to id them, but who 
may possibly be the means of saving others from full. 
ing into their state. The obligation lies chiefly on the 
medical profession. Every enlightened member of that 
profession laments that little is known about the dis- 
eases of the ear and their treatment. Whenever this 
organ, with its liabilities, becomes as well understood 
as that of sight, the number of deaf-mutes will doubt- 
less be much reduced, and such cases as that of poor 
Julia Brace will probably disappear : at leas‘ the chances 
of the occurrence of such will be incalculably lessened. 

“The generosity of American socicty, already so 
active and extensive, will continue to be exerted in be- 
half of sufferers from the privation of the senses, till 
all who need it will be comprehended in its care. No 
one doubts that the charity will be done. The fear is 
lest the philosophy which should enlighten and guide 
the charity should be wanting. Such sufferers are apt 


;to allure the observer, by means of his tenderest symn- 


pathies, into the imaginative regions of philosophy. 
Science and generosity equally demand that the allure. 
ment should be resisted. If observers will put away 
all mere imaginations respecting their charge; if they 
will cease to approach them as superior teings in dis- 
guise, and look upon them as a peculiar class of chil- 


|dren more than ordinarily ignorant, and ignorant in a 


remarkable direction, facts may be learned relative to 
the formation of mind and the exercise of intellect 
which may give cause to the race of ordinary men to 
look upon their infirm brethren with gratitude and love, 


-as the medium through which new and great blessings 


have been conferred. By a union of inquirers and 
experimenters, by the speculative and practical cordially 
joining to work out the cases of human beings with 
four senses, the number might perhaps be speedily les 
sened of those who, seeing, see not, and who, hearing, 
hear not nor understand. 


NAHANT. 


“ A breath of our free heaven and ngble sires.” 
HEMANB. 
Tue whole coast of Massachusetts Bay is well worth 
the study of the traveller. Nothing can be more un- 
like than the aspect of the northern and southern ex- 
tremities of the bay. Of Cape Ann, the northern point, 
with its bold shores and inexhaustible granite quarries, 
I have given some account in another book.* Nota ledge 
of rock is to be seen near Cape Cod, the southern ex- 
tremity ; but, instead of it, a.sand so deep that travellers 
who have the choice of reaching it by horse or carriage 
prefer going over the last twenty miles on horseback ; 
but then the sand-hills are of so dazzling a whiteness 
as to distress the eyes. The inhabitants are a private 
race of fishermen and saltmen, dwelling in ground. 
floor houses, which are set down among the sand ridges 
without plan or order. Some communications is kept 
up between them and a yet more secluded race of citi- 
zens, the inhabitants of Nantucket and Martha’s Viae- 
yard, two islands which lie south of the southern pen- 
insula of the bay. 1 much regretted that I had no op- 
portunity of visiting these islands. Some stories that 
areabroad about the simplicity of the natives are enoug!: 
to kindle the stranger’s curiosity to see so fresh a speci- 


men of human nature. In Nantucket there is not ® 
tree, and scarcely a shrub. It is said that a ‘s 
son, on accompanying his father for the first time to the 
main-land, saw a scrubby apple-tree, In great emotion, 
he eried, “ Oh father ! look there! what a beautiful treg? 
and-what are those beautiful things on it ? Are they 
lemons?” It was not my fortune to see any citizen 
of the United States who did not know an apple-tree at 
sight. It must be highly instructive to take a trip 
from this remarkable place across the bay to Nahant, 
in the month of August. 

It was October when I visited Nahant, and all the 
gay birds of the summer had flown. I was not 
for this, for fine people may be seen just as well in 
places where they are less in the way than on this rock, 
Nahant is a promontory which stretches out into the 
bay a few miles north of Boston ; or it might rather be 
called two islands, connected with each other and with 
the main-land by ridges of sard and pebbles. The 
outermost of the islands is the larger, and it measures 
rather above a mile and a half in circumference. ‘The 
whole promontory was bought, in the seveenteenth cep. 
tury, by a certain farmer Dexter, of an Indian chief, 
Black Willy, for a suit of clothes. Probably the one 
party was as far as the other from foreseeing what use 
the place would be put to in the coming days. Nahant 
is now the resort of the Boston gentry in the hot months, 
Several of them have cottages on the promontory ; and 
for those who are brought by the indefatigable steam. 
boat, there is a stupendous hotel, the proportion of which 
to the place it is built on as a man-of-war would be ri- 
ding in one of the lovely Massachusetts ponds. Some 
middle-aged gentlemen remember the time when there 
was only one house on Nahant; and now there are 
balls in this hotel, where the extreme of dress and other 
luxury is seen, while the beach which connects the 
rock with the main-land is gay with hundreds of car- 
riages and equestrians on bright sumer mornings, 

This beach consists of gray sand, beaten so hard by 
the action of the waves from the harbour on one side 
and the bay on the other, that the wheels of carriages 
make no impression, and the feet of horses resound as 
on the hardest road, It is the most delightful place 
for a drive or a gallop that can be imagined, except to 
the timorous, who may chance to find their horses 
frightened when the waves are boisterous on either 
hund at once. We entered upon it when the water 
was nearly at its Inight, and the passage was nar- 
row. We had passed through the busy town of 
Lynn, and, left its many hundreds of shoe-making 
familics at their work behind us. We had passed many 
a field where the shoe-maker, turned farmer for the 
season, was manuring his land with fish-heads and 
offal; and now we burst into a region where no sounds 
of labour were heard, few signs of vegetation seen. We 
were alone with our own voices and the dashing of the 
sea, which secmed likely to take us off our feet, 

When we reached Great Nahant, several picturesque 
cottages of the gentry came into view. All had piazzas, 
and several were adorned with bright creeping plants, 
No inhabitants were visible. Some rows of miserable 
young trees looked as if they were set up in order to 
be blown down, Many attempts have been made to 
raise forest-trees, but hitherto in vain. Some large 
willows grow in a partially sheltered spot, and under 
these are the boarding houses of the place. ‘The ver- 
dure is scanty, of course, and this is not the kind of 
beauty to be looked for in Nahant. The charins of the 
pluce are in the distant views, and among the pictur- 
esque and intricate rocks. 

‘The variety contained within the circuit of a mile 
and a half is fully known only tothe summer residents; 
but we saw something of it. At one moment we were 
prying into the recesses of the Swallows’ Cave, listening 
to the rumbling of the waves within it, making dis- 
coveries of birds’ nests, and looking up through its dark 
chasms to the sky. At the next we caught a view, be- 
tween two rising grounds, of Boston, East Boston, and 
Chelsea, sitting afar off upon the sunny waters, Here 
and there was a quict strip of breach, where we sat 
watching the rich crop of weed swayed to and fro by 
the spreading and retreating of the translucent waters ; 
and then at intervals we came to where the waves boil 
among the caverns, making a busy rour in the stillest 
hour of the stillest day. Here all was so chill and 
shadowy that the open sea, with its sunny sail and 
canopy of pearly clouds, looked as if it were quite an- 
other region, brought into view by some magic, but 
really lying on the other vide of the world, 

There is a luxurivus bathing-place for ladies, a little 
beach so shut in by rocks, along the top of which runs 
a high fence, that the retirement is compléte, Near it 
is the Spouting Horn, where we sat an unmeasured 
time, watching the rising tide spouting more magnifi- 
cently every moment froin the recess culled The Horn 
{very wave rushed in and splashed out again with a 
roar, the fragments of sea-weed flying off like shot. A 
clever little boy belonging to our party was meantime 
abroad among the boarding-houses, inanaging to get us 
a dinner, He saved us all the trouble, and came to 
summon us, and show us the way. His father could 
not have managed better than he did. 

We rambled about in the afternoon till we could 
no longer conceal from ourselves that the sun was 
getting low. We intended to describe a circuit in 
returning, so as to make as much of our road as pos- 
sible lie along the beach. Never was the world 
bathed in a lovelier atmosphere than this evening. The 
rocks, particularly the island called Egg Rock, were of 
that soft lilach hue which harmonizes with the green 
sea on sunny evenings. While this light was brightest, 
we suddenly came upon a busy and remarkable scene 
—the hamlet of Swampscot, on the beach—the place 
where novel-readers go to look for Mucklebacket’s cot- 
tage, so much does it resemble the beach scenes in the 
Antiquary. Boats were drawn up un the shore, the 
smallest boats, really for use, than I ever saw. They 
are flat-bottomed, and are tenanted by one man, or, at 
most, two, when going out for cod, ‘The men are much 
cramped in these ‘tiny boats, and need exercise when 
they come to shore, and we saw a company playing 
at quoits at the close of their working-day. Many 
children were at play, their little figures seen in black 
relief against the sea, or trailing long shadows over the 
washed and glistening sands. Women were coming 
homeward with their milk-pans or taking in tycir linen 
from the lines. All were busy, and all looked joyous. 
While my companions were bargaining for fish I had 
time to watch the singular scene ; and when it was nc. 
cessary to be gone, and we turned up into the darke 
ing lanes away from the sea, we looked back to the jast 
moment upon this busy reach of the bright shore. 

The scenery of Massachusetts Bay isa treasure which 
Boston possesses over and above what is enjoyed by 
her sister eities of the East. New-York has a host of” 
beauties about her, itis true; the Noril River, Hoboken, 
and Staten Island ; but there is sonething in (he singve 
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BROWN*S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


un 


New-York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
ashington have no environs which can compare with 
ither of the Northern cities. The islands which lie 
‘¢Charleston, and where the less opulent citizens re- 
it for health in the hot months, are praised more for 
ir freshness and fertility than for any romantic 
auty ; and the coasts of the South are flat and shoaly. 
ye South has the advantage in the winter, when none 
t the hardiest fishermen can he “abroad to watch the 
sh of the wintry storms over the Northern sea and 
1: but in summer and autumn, when the Southerners 
ho cannot afford to travel are panting and sickening 
sthe glare among sands and swamps, the poorest of 
1» citizens of Massachusetts may refresh himself amid 
1 sea-vreezes on the bright promontorics or cool cav- 
xs of his native shore. 


HOT AND COLD WEATHER. 


“ Weigh me the fire ; or canst thou find 
A way to measure out the wind ; 
Show me that world of stars, and whence 
They noiseless spill their iutluence ? 

This if thou canst.” 


“Sic vita.” 


E no one attempts to praise-the climate of 

ow England, The very low average of health there, 
prevalence of consumption and of decay of the teeth, 
evidences of an unwholesome climate which I be- 
are universally received as such. ‘lhe mortality 
mong children throughout the whole country is a dark 
wire of life in the United States. I do not know 
nether any investigation has been made into the num- 
-s who die in infancy ; but there can be no mistake in as 
ning that it is much greater th.n among the classes in 
srope who are in a situation of equal external com- 
It was afflicting to meet with cases of bereave- 
twhich seem to leave few hopes or objects in life; 
isaflicting to review them now, as they rise up be- 
my mind, One acquaintauce of mine had lost four 
of six children; another five out of seven ; another 
out of seven; another thirteen out of sixteen; and 
mourner tells me that a fatality seems to attend the 
2s of his family, for, out of eighteen, only one little 
d.daughter survives ; and most of this family died 
y young, and of different kinds of disease. Never 
see sv many wo-worn mothers as in Amcrica. 
ver we went in the North, we heard of “ the 
fever” as of a common complaint, and children 
ned to be as liable to it as grown persons. The 
nate is doultless chiefly to blame for all this, and 
io not see how any degree of care could obviate 
ch of the evil. ‘The children must be kept warm 
hin doors; and the only way of affording them the 
we of the house is by warming the whole, from the 
to the garret, by means of a furnace in the hull. 

‘; makes all comfortable within; but, then, the 
of going out is very great. There is far less fog 
damp than in England, and the perfectly calm, 
ay days of mid-winter are endurable; but the least 
th of wind seems to chill one’s very life. I had no 
what the suffering from extreme cold amcunted to 
one day, in Boston, I walked the length of the city 
back again in a wind, with the thermomcter seven 


rees and a half below zero. I had been warned of 


cold, but was anxious to keep ao appoiatment to at- 
amecting. We put on all tie merinoes and furs 
sould muster ; but we were insensible of them from 
noment the wind reached us. My muff seemed 
made of ice; I almost fancied I should have been 
ser without it. We managed getting to the mect- 
ty well, the stock of warmth we had brought 
ith us lasting till then. But we sct out cold on 
urn; and, by the time I got home, I did not very 
know where { was and what I was about. The 
action from cold is particularly disagrceable, the 
of pain remaining throug it; and I determined 
pexpose myself to it again. All this must be 
rous to ehildren ; and if, to avoid it, they are shut 
ring the winter, there remains the danger of en- 
ting the angenial spring. 
isa wretched climate. ‘The old lines would run 
head, 
“And feel, by turns, the bitter change 
{fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ; 
tom beds of raging fire starve In ice 
heir soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
moveable. infixed, and frezen round, 
Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire.” 
fiery part of the trial however, I did not much 
for, after the first week of languor, I enjoyed the 
sept for the perpetual evidence that was before 
he mischief or fatality of its effects to persons 
puld not sit in the shade, and take it quietly, as 
ld. There were frequent instances of death in 
ets, and the working-people suffer cruelly in the 
iths. But the cold is a real evil to all classes, 
think, much the most scrious of the two, I 
he second winter nore trying than the first, and 
y know how I should have sustained a third. 
y season, however, lias its peculiar pleasures; 
the retrospect these shine out brightly, while 
disappear. 
December morning you are awakened by the 
ic scraping at your hearth. Your anthracite 
teen in all night; and now the ashes are car- 
ay, more coal is put on, and the blower hides 
ly red from you for atime. In half an hour 
is intense, though, at the other end of the room, 
BBing you touch seems to blister your fingers 
i, If you happen to turn up a corner of the 
ith your foot, it gives outa flash; and your 
kles as you brush it, Breakfast is always hot, 
eather what it may. ‘The coffee is scalding, 
buck-wheat cakes steam when the cover is 
f. Your host’s little boy asks whether he may 
ing to-day, and his sisters tell you what day the 
will all go sleighing. You may see boys coast. 
boston Common all the winter day through; 
many in the streets, where it is not so safe. ‘To 
toride on a board down a frozen slope; and 
iildren do this ia the steep streets which lead 
the Common, as well as on the snowy slopes 
heenclosure where no carriages go. Some sit 
heels on the board, some on their crossed legs. 
ike their legs out, put their arms a-kimbo, 
sume an air of defiance amid their velocity. 
er lying on their stomachs, and so going 
inost ; an attitude whose comfort I never could 
. Coasting is a wholesome exercise for hardy 
fcourse they have to walk up the ascent, car- 
it beards between every feat of coasting; and 
is them more exercise than they are at all 


aking, 

the sighing, T heard much more than I ex- 
of its charnis, No doubt early essociation 
Mo to do with the American fondness for 
‘of loco-motion; and much of the affection 
nwto niusic, dancing, supping, and all kinds 


than the crowded, fully-appropriated besu- 


it, is disagreeable, and provocative of headache. I am 


health is too delicate to allow them to du many simple 
things, are not too delicate to go out sleighing in an 
open sleigh. They put hot bricks under their feet, and 
wrap up in furs; but the face remains exposed, and the 
breathing the frosty air of a winter’s night, after dan- 
cing, may “be easily conceived to be the cause of much 
of the “ lung fever’’ of which the stranger hears. The 
gayest slcighing that I saw was on the day when all 
the schools in Boston have a holyday, and the pupils go 
abroad in a long procession of sleighs, ‘The multitude 
of liappy young faces, though pinched with cold, was a 
pretty sight. 

If the morning be fine, you have calls to make, or 
shopping to do, or some meeting to attend. If the 
streets be coated with ice, you put on your India rubber 

hoes led—to guard you from slipping. If not, 
you are pretty sure to measure your length on the 
pavement before your own door. Some of the hand- 
somest houses in Boston, those which boast the finest 
flights of steps, have planks luid on the steps during the 
season of frost, the wood being less slippery than stone. 
If, as sometimes happens, a warm wind should be sud. 
denly breathing over the snow, you go back to change 
your shoes, India rubbers being as slippery in wet as 
leather soles are on ice. Nothing is seen in England 
like the streets of Boston and New-York at the end of 
the season while the thaw is proceeding. The area of 
the street had been so raised that passengers could look 
over the blinds of your ground-floor rooms ; when the 
side-walks become full of holes and puddles, they are 
cleared, and the passengers are reduced to their proper 
level; but the middle of the street remains exalted, and 
the carriages drive along a ridge. Of course, this soon 
becomes too dangerous, and for a season ladies and gen- 
ucmen walk ; carts tumble, slip, and slide, and get on 
as they can; while the mass, now dirty, not only with 
thaw, but with quantities of refuse vegetables, sweep- 
ings of the poor people’s houses, and other rubbish 
which it was difficult to know what to do with while 
every place was frozen up, daily sinks afd dissolves into 
acompusite mud. It was in New-York and some of 
the inferior streets that I saw this process in its com- 
pleteness. 

If the morning drives are extended beyond the city 
there is much to delight the eye. ‘The trees are cased 
in ice ; and when the sun shines out suddenty, the whole 
scene looks like one diffused rainbow, dressed in a bril- 
liancy which can hardly be conceived of in England. 
On days less bright, the blue harbour spreads in strong 
contrast with the sheeted snow which extends to its 
very brink. 

The winter evenings begin joyously with the festival 
of Thanksgiving Day, which is, if I remember rightly, 
held on the first Thursday of December. The festival 
is ordered by proclamation of the governor of the state, 
which proclamation is read in all the churches. ‘The 
Boston f-iends with whom we had ascended the Missis- 
sippi, and travelled in Tennessee and Kentucky, did 


many. weeks befure Thanksgiving Day they invited us 
to join their fainily gathering on that great annual fes- 
tival, We went to church in the morning, and listened 
to the thanksgiving for the mercies of the year, and to 
an exemplificaiton of the truth that national prosperity 
is of value only as it is sanctified to individual progres- 
sion; an important doctrine, well enforced. This is 
the occasion chosen by the boldest of the clergy to say 
what they think’ of the faults of the nation, and particu- 
larly to reprobate apathy on the slavery question. There 
are few who dare do this, though it seems to be under. 
stood that this is an occasion on which “ particular 
preaching” may go a greater length than on common 
Sundays. Yet a cireumstance happened in New York 
on this very day which shows that the clergy have, at 
least in some places, a very short tether, even on Thanks- 
giving Day. An Episcopalian clergyman from Eng- 
land, named Pyne, who had been some years settled in 
America, preached a thanksgiving sermon, in which he 
made a brief and moderate, even commonplace allusion 
to the toleration of slavery among other national sins. 


of the storm which was about to burst upon him ; but 
within three months he was not only dismissed from 
his office, but compelled to leave the country, though 
he had settled his family from England beside him, 


but no printer would print, and no publisher would 
agree to sell his sermon. At length he found a printer 


one, scarcely less excellent, of Governor Everctt. We 


importance and interest of that book at the time it was 


5 


of frolic, is transferred to the vehicle in which the frol: | published, 1 heard soon afterward that there was dif- 
icking parties are transported. It must be so, I think» | ficulty in procuring it at. Washington, partly from the 
or no one would be found to prefer a carriage on run-| timidity of the booksellers, it having been called .in 
ners to a carriage on wheels, except on an untrodden | Congress “an intendiary book.” It wax let out at a 
expanse of snow. On a perfectly level and crisp sur-| high price per hour. Of course, as soon as this was 
face I can fancy the smooth rapid motion to be exceed- | understocd at Bost: n, supplies were sent otherwisethan 
ingly pleasant but such surfaces are rare in the neigh. | through the booksellers, so that members of Congress 
bourhood of populous cities. The uncertain, rouhg | were no longer obliged to quote the book merely from 
motion in streets hillucky with snow, oRon roads con- | the extracts co tiined in the miserable reply to it which 
sisting for the season of a ridge of snow with holes in| was extensively circul.td ia the metropolis. 
This book was in my hced all the rest of the: day, 
no rule for others as to liking the bells ; but to me their | from whose observances all dark subjects seemed banish- 
incessant jangle was a great annoyance. Add to thie|ed, At three o’clock a family party of about thirty 
the sitting, without exercise, in a wind caused by the| were assembled round two wellspread tables, There 
rapidity of the motion, and the list of désagremens is | was only one drawback, that five of the children were 
complete. I do nct know the author of a description | absent, 
of sleighing which was quoted to me, but I admire it| riment among us grown people at the long-table; but 
for its fidelity, “D6 you want to know what sleighing | the bursts of laughter from the children’s side-table, 
is like? You can soon try. Set your chair on a spring- | wherea kind aunt presided, were incessant. After din- 
board out in the porch on Christmas day; put your feet | ner we played hunt-the-sliper with the children, while 
in a pailfa! of powdered ice; have somcbody to jingle | the gentlemen were at their wine; and then went to 
a bell in one ear, and somebody else to blow into the| spend an hour with a 
other with the bellows, and you will have an exact idea | was withicn hearing of the mirth, but unable toleave his 
of sleighing.” easy-chair. When we had made him Javgh as much 
I was surprised to find that young people. whose | as was good for him with some of our most ludicrous 
English Christmas games, we went down to communi- 
cate more of this curious kind of learning in the draw- 
ing-rooms. There we introduced a set of games quite 
new to the compariy ; and it was delightful to see with 
what spirit and wit they were entered into and carried 
Dumb Crambo was made to yeild its ultimate 
rymes, and the storytelling in Old Coach wits of the 
richest. When we were all quifg giged with laughing, 
the children began to go awa 
ped in from other houses, and music and supper follow- 
ed. We got home by eleven o’clock, very favourably 
impressed with the institution of Thanksgiving Day. 
[ love to dwelt upon it now, for a new interest hangs 
over that festival. The fiiend by whose thoughtfulness 
we were admitted to thisfamily gathering,and in whose 
companionship we went—the beloved of every heart 
there, the swevtest, the sprightliest of the party— will 
be among them no more, 

Chyjstetiis evening was very differently passed, but 
in way to me even more interesting. We were ina 
country village, Hingham, near the shores of Massaehu- 
setts Bay, and were staying in the house of the pastor, 
our clerical shipmate. ‘The weather was bad, in the 
early part of the day extremely so; and the attendance 
at the church was therefore not large, and no one came 
to dinner, The church was dressed up with evergreens 
in greatquintity, and arranged with much taste. The 
organist had composed a new anthem, which was well 
sung by the young men and women of the congregation. 
At home the rooms were prettily dressed with green, 
and ample supply of lights was provided aginst the eve- 
ning. Soon after dinner some little girls arrived to 
play with the children of the house, and we resumed 
the teaching of English Christmas games. The little 
things were tired, and went away early enough to leave 
us a quite hour before the doors were thrown open to 
“the parish,” whose custom it is to flock to the pastor’s 
house, to exchange greetings with him on Christmas 
night. W.atI saw makes me think this a delightful 
custom. There is no expensive or laborious preparation 
The rooms are well lighted, and 
cake and lemonade are provided, and this is all. 

The pastor and his wife received their guests as they 
came in, and then all moved on to offer the greetings 
of the season to me. Many remained to talk with me, 
to my great delight. There was the schoolmaster, 
with bis daughters. There was Larmer B., who has 
a hobby. This place was colonized by English from 
Hingham in Norfolk, and Farmer B.’s ancestors were 
among them. He has a passion for hearing about Old 
Hingham, and, by dint of questioning every stranger, 
and making use of all kinds of opportunity, he has lear- 
ned far more than I ever knew about the old place. 
His hopes rose high when he found I was a native of 
Norfolk ; but { was obliged to depress them again by 
confessing how little I could tell of the old place, withien 
a few miles of which my carly years were spent. I 
was able to give him some trifling fact, however, about 
not forget that we were strangers in the land; and /| the direction in which the road winds, and for this he 
expressed fervent gratitude, 
he is apt to drive his oxen into the ditch, and to lose a. 
sheep or two when his head is running on “ the old 
place.” I have not yet succeeded in my attempts to ob- 
tain a sketch of Old Hingham to send over to Farmer 
B.; but I wish I could, for I believe it-would please him 
more than the bequest of a fortune. 

Then came Captain L. with his five fine daughters. 
He looked too old to be their father, and well he might. 
When master of a vessel lie was set ashore by pirates, 
with his crew, ona desert island, where he was _thirty- 
six days without food, Almost all his crew were dead, 
and he just dying, when help arrived, by means of firee- 
masonry. Among the pirates was a Scotchman, a 
mason, as was Captain L, ‘The two exchanged signs. 
The Scotchman could not give aid at the moment; but, 
after many days of fruitless and anxious attempts, he 
contrived to sail back, at the risk of his life, and landed 
on the desart island on the thirty-sixth day from his leay- 
ing it. He had no expectation of finding any of the 
party alive; but, to take the chance and lose no time, he 
For some weeks he heard only the distant mutterings | jumped ashore with a kettleful of wine in his hand. He 
poured wine down the throats of the few whom he found 
still breathing, and treated them so judiciously that they 
recovered. At least it was called recovery ; but Captain 
L.’s looks are very haggard and nervous still. He took 
Ile was anxious to obey the wishes of his friends, and | the Scotchman home, and cherished him to the day of 
print verbatim the sermon which had caused his ruin ;| his death. ‘ 

Then there was an excellent woman, the general 
benefactress of the village, who is always ready to nurse 
who promised to print it on condition of his name be-| the sick and help the afflicted, and to be of eminent ser- 
ing kept secret ; and the sermon was dispersed without | vice in another way toher young neighbours. She as-4 
the aid of a publisher. Mr. Pyne sailed for England | sembles them in the evenings once or twice a week, and 
on the following first of April; as it happened, in the] reads with them and to them; and thus the young wo- 
same ship with Mr. Breckinridge, the Presbyterian| man of the village are obtaining a knowledge of Italian 
clergyman who put himself into unsuccessful opposition | and French, as well as English literature, which would 
to Mr. Thompson, at a public discussion at Glascow | have ben unattainable without her help. ‘The daughters 
last year. ‘The voyage was not a pleasant one, as might | of the fishermen, bucket and netmakers, and farmers of 
be supposed, to either clergyman, Nothing could be} Hingham, arefar more accomplished than many a high. 
more mal-i-propos than that one who came over with a| bred young lady in England and New-York. Sucha 
defence in his mouth of the conduct of the American | village population is one of the true glories of America. 
clergy on the slavery question should be shut up for} Many such girls were at their pastor’s this evening, 
three weeks with a clergyman banished for opening] dressed in silk gowns of the latest make, with rich ||ights in the heaven besides the usual array of: stars, 


ing ill of the measles. There was much mer- 


r boy ‘in the measles, who 


e fresh visitors drop- 


for their reception. 


I was aflerward told that 


interest. Our hostess was evidently unwell at this time ; 
I feared seriously so; and I was not mistaken,” She 
was one ofthe noblest woman I have ever known, with 
a mind large in its reach, rich in its ‘cultivation, and 
strong in its independence ; yet never was there a spirit 
more yearning in-its tenderness, moré gay in its inno. 
cence. Just a year after this time she wrote me tidings 
of her approaching death, cheerfully intimating the proba 
bility that she might live to hear from me ohce more. 
My letter arrived just as she was Inid in her coffin. 
Her interest in the great objects of humanity, to which 
she had dedicated her best days, “never failed. Her 
mind was active about them to the last. She was never 
deceived, as the victims of consumption usually are, 
about her state of health and chance of life, but saw her 
case as others saw it, only with far more contentment 
and cheerfuluess. She left bright messages of love for 
all of us who knew what was in her mind, with an ani- 
mating bidding to go on with our several works, Noth- 
ing could be more simple than the state Of her mind 
and the expression of it, proving that she so knew how 
to live as to find nothing strange in or pets 

J wa present at the introduction into the new coun- 
try of the spectacle of the German Christmas-tree. My 
little friend Charly and three companions had been long ° 
preparing for this pretty show. ‘The cook had broken 
her egys carefully in the middle for some weeks past,. 
that Charley might have the shells for cups; and these 
cups were gilded and coulered very prettily. I rather 
think- it was, generally speaking, a secret out of the 
house ; bat I knew what to expect. It was a Newyear'’s 
tree, however ; for I could not go on Christmas-eve, and 
it was kindly settled that New-year's-cve would do as 
well. We were sent for before dinner, and we took up — 
two round-faced boys by the way. Early as it was, we 
were all so busy that we could scarcely spare a respect- 
ful attention to our plum-pudding. It was desirable 
that our preparations should be completed before the 
little folks should begin to arrive; and we were all en- 
gaged in sticking on the last of the sever dozen of wax- 
tapers, and in filling the gilded egg-cups and gay paper 
cornucopie with comfits, lozenges, and barley-sugar. 
The tree was the top ofa young fir, planted in a tub, 
which was ornamented with moss. Smart dolls and 
other whimsies glittered in the evergreen, and there was 
not a twig which had not something sparkling upon it. 
When the sound of wheels was heard, we had just 
finished, and we shut up the tree by itself in the front 
drawing-room, while we went into thé other, trymg to 
look as if nothing was going to happen. Charley look- 
ed a good deal like himself, only now and then twisting 
himself about in an unaccountable fit of g'ggling. ft 
was a very large party: for, besides the tribes of chil- 
dren, there were ‘papas and mammas, uncles, aunts, and 
elder sisters. When all were come we shut, out the 
cold ; the great fire burned clearly; the tea and coffee 
were as hot as possible, and the cheeks of the little ones 
grew rosier and their eyes brighter every moment. It 
had been settled-hat, in order to cover our designs, I 
was to resume my vocation of teac!iing Christmas 
games after tea, while Charley’s mother and her maids 
went tolight up the front room. So all found seats, 
many of the children on the floor, for Old Coach, It 
was difficult to divide even an American stage coach 
into parts enough for every member of such a party to 
represent one ; but we managed it without allowing any 
of the elderly folks to sit out. The grand fun of all 
was tomake the clergyman and an aunt or two git up 
and spin round. When they were fairly practised in 
the game, [\turned over my story to a neighbour, and 
got away to help to light up the tree. 

It really looked beautiful ;the room seemed in a blaze, 
and the ornaments were so well hung on that no accident 
happened, except that one doll’s petticoat caught Gre 
There was a sponge tied to the end of a stick to put out 
any supernumerary blaze, and no harm ensued. I 
mounted the steps behind the tree to see the effect of ope-. 
ningthedoors. Itwasdelightful. ‘The children poured 
in, but in a moment every voice was hushed. ‘Their 
faces were upturned to the blaze, all eyes wide open, all 
lips parted, all steps arrested. Nobody spoke, only 
Charley leaped for joy. The first symptom of recovery 
was the childen’s-wandering round the tree. At last a 
quick pair of eyes discovered that it bore something 
eatable, and from that moment the babble began again. 
They were told that they might get what they could 
without burning themselves; and we tall people kept 
watch, and helped them with good things from the higher 
branches. When all had had enough, we returned te 
the larger room, and finished the evening with dancing, 
By ten o’clock all were well warmed for the ride home 
with steaming mulled wine, and the prosperous evening 
closed with ‘shouts of mirth. By a little after eleven 
Charley’s father and mother and I were left by ourselves 
to sitinthe Newyear. I have little doubt the Chrismas, 
tree will become one of the most flourishing exotics of 
New-England. 

The skysights of the colder regions of the United 
States are resplendent in winter. I saw more of the 
aurora borealis, more falling stars and other meteors 
during my stay in New-England than in the whole course 
of my life before. Every one knows that splendid and 
mysterious exhibitions have taken place in all the No- 
vembers ot the last four years, furnishing interest and 
business to the astronomical world. ‘The most remark- 
able exhibitions were in the Novembers of 1833 and 
1835, the last of which I saw. 

‘The persons who saw the falling stars of the 14th of 
November, 1833, were few ; but the sight was described 
tome by morethanene, It was seen chiefly by masters 
of steamboats, watchmen, and sick nurses. The little 
children of a friend of mine, who happened to sleep 
with their heads near a wiridow, surprised their fatherin 
the morning with the question what all those sparks — 
were that had been flying about in the night. Several 
country people, on their way to early market, saw the 
last of the shower. It is said that some left their carts 
and kneeled in the road, thinking that the end of the 
world was come; a very natural persuasion, for the spec- 
tacle must have been much like the heavens falling to 
pieces, About nine o'clock in the evening several per- 
sons observed that there was an unusual number of fal- 
ling stars, and went home thinking no more about it, 


Others were surprised at the increase by eleven, but went 
to rest notwithstanding. Those who were up at four 
saw the grandestsight, There were then three kinds of 


his lips on the subject. French pelcrines, and their well-arrangedthair bound with 


there were shooting points of light, all directed from 


Afier service Dr. Channing took us to Persico’s| coloured riband; as pretty a set of girls as could be 
studio, where the new bust of Dr. Channing stood ; and | collected anywhere, 

When it appeared that the rooms were beginning to 
then spent an hour at Dr, Channing’s, and he gave ne] thin, the orgauist called the young people round him, 
his book on slavery, which was to be published two| and they sang the new Christmas anthem extremly 
days afterwar¢, 1 was obliged to leave it unread ti!l| well. Finally, a Christmas hymn was sung by all to 
the festivities of the day were over; but that night and] the tune of Old Hundred; the pastor and his people ex- 
two succeeding ones I read it completely through before] changed the blessing of the scason, and in a few minutes 
I slept. It is impossille to communicate an idea of the | the house was cleared, 

About this scene also hangs atender and mournful 


one centre to the circuit of the horizon, much resembling 
a thick shower of luminous snow. There were lumi. 
nous bodies which hung dimly in the air ; and there were 
falling fireballs, some of which burst, while others went 
out of sight. ‘These were the meteors which were taken 
by the ignorant for the real stars falling from the sky. 
ne was seen apparently larger than the full moon, and 
they sled so bright a light that the smallest objects be. 
carne distinctly vis ble. luminous was like 
| itse:.'up ; another “ like a square table ;” 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 
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Snother like a ing-hook. Those which burst feft 
trains of light behind: them, some tinged with the pris. 
matic colours. The preceding day had been uncommon- 
ly warm for the season; but, before morning, the frost 
was of an intensity very rare for the month of Novem. 
ber. The temperature of the whole season was unusual. 
November and December. it was so warm 
about the northern lakes that the Indians were making 
maple sugar at Mackinaw, while the orange-trees were 
_cut off by the frost in Louisiana, A tremendous suc- 
cession of gales at the same time set in along the eastern 
coast. .Those may explain these mysteries who can. 
It is.exceedingly easy to laugh at men who, created 
to look. before and after, w: erect, with form 
“express. and admirable” under the broad canopy of 
heaven, yet contrive to miss the sights which are hung 
out ia the sky; but which of us does not deserve to be 
thus laughed at? How many nights in the year do we 
Jook up into the heavens?. How many individuals ofa 
civilized country see the stars on any one night of the 
. year?. Some of my friends and I hada lesson on this 
during the last April I spent in America. I was stay- 
ing at a house in the upper part of New York. My 
host and hostess had three guests at dinner that day— 
_ three persons sufficiently remarkable for knowing how 
to use their eyes—Miss Sedgwick, Mr, Bryant, and the 
. author of the Palmyra Letters. During dinner we 
amused ourselves with pitying some persons whd had 
-actually walked abroad on the night of the last 17th of 
_ November without seeing the display. Our three 
friends walked homeward together, two miles down 
Broadway, and did exactly the same thing; failed to 
look up while an aurora borealis, worthy of November, 
_was illuminating the heavens. We at home failed to 
look out, and missed it too, The next time we all met 
We agreed to laugh at ourselves before we bestowed any 
-more of our pity upon others. 
On the 17th of November in question, that of 1835, 
‘I was staying in the house of one of the professors of 
Harvard University at Cambridge. The professor and 
his son John came in from a lecture at nine o’clock, and 
told us that it was nearly as light as day, though there 
was no moon. The sky presented as yet no remarksa- 
ble a ce, but the fact set us telling.stories of 
skysights. A venerable professor told us of a blood-red 
Jheayen which shown down ona night of the year 1789 
-when an old lady interpreted the whole French Revolu- 
tion from what she saw. Nene of us had any call to 
_prophesying this night, John Jooked out from time to 
time while we were about the piano, but our singing had 
eome to a conclusion before he broughtus news ofa very 
strange sky. It was now near eleven. We put cloaks and 
shawls over our heads, and hurried into the garden. It 
was a mild night, and about as light as with half « moon. 
There was a beautiful rose-coloured flush across the 
entire heaven, from southeast to northwest. This was 
every moment brightening, contracting in length, and 
dilating in breadth. My host ran off without his hat 
to call the Natural Philosophy professor. On the way 
he passed a gentleman who was trudging along, ponder- 
ing the ground. “A remarkable night, sir,” cried my 
host. “Sir! how, sir?” replied the pedestrian. “ Why, 
look above your head!” The startled walker ran back 
to the house he had left to make everybody gaze. There 
was some debate about ringing the college-bell, but it 
was agreed that it would cause too much alarm. 
The Natural Philosophy professor came forth in 
curious trim, and his household and ours joined inthe 
road. One lady was in her nightcap; another with a 
ha lief tied over her head, while we were cowled in 
cloaks. The sky was now resplendent. It was like 
a blood-red dome, a deal pointed. Streams of a 
greenish white light radiated from the centre in all 
directions. The colours were so deep, especially the 
red, as to give an. opaque appearance to the canopy ; 
and as Orion and the Pleiades, and many more stars 
eould be distinctly seen the whole looked like a vast 
dome inlaid with constellations, These skysights make 
one shiver, so new are they, so splendid, so mysterious, 
We. saw ‘the heavens grow pale, and before midnight 
believed that the mighty show was over; but we had the 
mortification of hearing afterward, that at one o’clock 
it was brighter than ever, and as light as day. 
Such are some of the wintry characteristics of New 


d. 

If I lived in Massachusetts, my residence during the 
hot months should be beside one of its ponds. These 
ponds are a peculiarity in New England scenery very 
atriking to the traveller, Geologists tell of the time 
when the valleys were chains of lakes; and in many 

arts the eye of the observer would detect this without 
the aid of science, There are many fields and clusters 
of fields of remarkable fértility, lying in basins, the 
sides of which have much the appearance of the green- 
er and smoother of the dikes of Holland. These sug- 
gest the idea of their having been ponds at the first 
' glance. Many remain filled with clear water, the pret- 
tiest meres in the world. A cottage on Jamaica Pond, 
for instance, within an easy ride of Boston, is a luxuri- 
ous. summer abode. I know of one unequalled in its 
attractions, with its flower-garden, its lawn, with banks 
shelving down tothe mere ; banks dark with rustling pines 
from under whose shade the bright track of the moon 
may be seen, lying cool on the rippling waters, A 
boat is moored in the cove at hand. The cottage itself 
is built for coolness, and its broad piazza is drapcricd 
with vines, which keep out the sun ‘rom the shaded 


The way to make the most of asummer’s day in a 
place like this is to rise at four, mount your horse, and 
ride through the lanes fur two hours, finding breakfast 
ready on your return.. If you da not ride, you slip 
down to the bathing house on the creck; and, once 
having. closed the door, have the shallow water com- 
pletely to yourself, carefully avoiding going beyond the 
deep water-mark, where no one knows how deep the 
mere may be. After. breakfast you should dress 
your flowers, before those you gather have quite lost the 
morning dew. ‘The business of the day, be it what it 
may, housekeeping, study, teaching, authorship, or char- 
ity, will occupy you till dinnérattwo, You have your 
dessert carried inte the piazza, where, catching glimpses 
of the mere through the woud on the banks your water- 
melon tastes cooler than within, and you have a better 
chance of a visit from a pair of humming-birds. You 
Tetire to your reom, all shaded with green blinds, lie 
down with a book in your hand, and sleep soundly for 
two hourgat least, When you wake and look out, the 
shadows are lengthening on the lawn, and the hot haze 
has melted away. You heara carriage behind the 
fence, and conclude that friends from the city are coming 
tospend the evening with you. They sit within till aftertea 
telling yon that you are living in the sweetest place in the 
world, When the sun sets you all walk out, dispersing 
an the shrubbery or on the banks. When the moonshows 
herself above the opposite woods, the merry voices of the 
young people are heard from the cove where the boys 
are getting out the boat, You stand, with a com- 


panion or two, under the pines, watching the progress of 
the skiff, and'the receding splash of the oars. If you 
have any one, as I had, to sing German popular songs 
to you, the enchantment is all the greater. You are 
capriciously lighted home by fireflies, and there is your 
table covered with fruit and iced lemonade. When your 
friends have left you you would fain forget it is time to 
rest; and your last act before you sleep is to look out 
once more from your balcony upon thesilvery mere and 
moonlit lawn. 
The only times when I felt disposed to quarrel with 
the inexhaustibie American mirth Was on the hottest 
days of summer. 1 liked it as well asever; but Euro- 
pean strength will not stand more than an hour or two 
of laughier in such seasons, I remember one day when 
the American part of the company was as mach ex- 
hausted as the English. We had gone, a party of six, 
to spend a long day with a merry household ina country 
village ; and, to avoid the heat, had performed the journey 
of sixteen miles before ten o’clock. For three hours 
after our arrival the wit was in full flow ; by which time 
we were all begging for mercy, for we could laugh no 
longer with any safety. Still, a little more fun was 
dropped all round, till we found that the only way was 
to separate, and we all turned out of doors, I cannot 
conceive how it is that so little has been heard in Eng- 
land of the mirth of the Americans; for certeinly 
nothing in their manners struck and pleased me more. 
One of the rarest characters among them, and a greut 
treasure to all his sportive neighbours, is a man. who 
cannot takeajoke. 

The prettiest playthings of summer are the humming 
birds. I call them playthings because they are easily 
tamed, and are not very difficult to take care of for a 
time. It is impossible to attend to book, work, or con- 
versation while there is a humming-bird in sight, its 
exercises and vagaries are so rapid and beauti‘ul. Its 
prettiest attitude is vibrating before a blossom which ‘iis 
tossed in the wind. Its long beak is inserted in the 
flower, and the bird rises and falls with it, quivering its 
burnished wings with dazzling rapidity. My friend E. 
told me how she had succeeded in taming a pair. One 
flew into the parlour where she was sitting, anc perched. 
E’s sister stepped out for a branch of honeysuckle, 
which she stuck up over the mirror. The other bird 
followed, and the pair alighted on the branch, flew off, 
and returned to it. E. procured another branch, and 
held it on the top of her head; and hither also the little 
creatures came without fear. She next held it in her 
hand, and still they hovered and settled. They bore 
being shut in for the night, a nest of cotton-wool being 
provided, Of course it was impossible to furnish them 
with honeysuckles enough for food; and sugar and 
water was tried, which they seemed to relish very well. 
One day, however, when E. was out of the room, one 
of the little creatures was too greedy in the saucer ; and 
when E. returned, she found it lying on its side, with 
its wings stuck to its body, and its whole little person 
clammy with sugar. E. tried a sponge and warm water ; 
it was too harsh: she tried old linen, but it was not soft 
enough: it then occurred to her that the softest of all 
substance is the human tongue. In her love for her little 
companion, she thus cleansed it, and succceded perfectly 
so far as the outward bird was concerned. But though 
it attempted to fly a little, it never recovered, but soon 


} died of its surfeit. Its mate was, of course, allowed to 


fly away. 

Some Boston friends of mine,a clergyman and his 
wife, told me ofa pleasant summer adventure which 
they had, quite against their will. ‘The lady had been 
duly inoculated or vaccinated (I forgot which) in her 
childhood, but nevertheless had the smallpox in a way 
after her marriage. She was slightly feverish, and a 
single spot appeared on her hand. The physician declar- 
ed “ that is if,” and, as good citizens are bound to do, 
they gave information of this fearful smallpox to the 
authorities. The lady and her husband were ordered 
into quarantine; the city coach came for them, and they 
were transported to the wharf, and then to the little 
quarantine island in the harbour, where they spent a par- 
ticularly pleasant week. My friend was getting well 
when she went, and she was quite able to enjoy the 
charms of her newresidence. Her husband read to her 
in the piazza as she worked ; he bathed, and was spared 
a Sunday’s preaching; she looked abroad over the sea, 
and laughed as often as she imagined what their friends 
supposed their situation to be. They had the establish- 
ment all to themselves, except that there was a tidy 
Scotchwoman to wait on them. Was ever quarantine 
so performed before ? 

The reader may think, at the end of this chapter, that 
there is something far more pleasant than worthy of 
complaint in the extremes of the seasons in the United 
States. It would be so if health were not endangered 
by them ; but the incessant regard to the physical wel- 
fare which prudence requires is a great drawback to ease 
and pleasure; and the failure of health, which is pretty 
sure to come, sooner or later, is a much worse. In my 
own opinion, the dallést climate and scenery may be 
turned to more pleasurable account by vigour of body 
and mind, than all the privileges of American variety 
and beauty by languid powers. All that the people of 
New-England can do is to make the best of their case. 
Those who are blessed with health should use every 
reasonable cndavour to keep it;and it may be hoped 
that an improved settlement and cultivation of the coun- 
try will carry on that amelioration of its climate which 
many of its inhabitants are assured has already begun. 


ORIGINALS, 


“ The ideal is in thyself; thy condition is but the stuff thou 
art-to shape that same ideal «ut of. at matters whether 
such stuff be of this sort or of that, so the form thou give it be 
heroic, be poetic.”—Sarlor Resartus. 

Every state of society has, happily, its originals; men 
arfd women who, in more or fewer respects, think, speak, 
and act, naturally and inconsciously, in « different way 
from the generality of nen. ‘There are several causes 
from which this originality may arise, particularly in a 
young community less gregarious than those of the 
civilized countries of the Old World, 

The commonest of these causes in a society like that 
of the United States is, perhaps, the abserce of influences 
to which almost all other persons are subject. The com- 
mon pressure being absent in some one direction, the 
being grows out in that direction, and the mind and cha- 
racter exhibit more or less deformity to the eyes of all 
but the individual most concerned, The back States 
afford a full harvest of originals of this class; while in 
England, where it is scarcely possible to live out of 
society, such are rarely to be found. 

Social and professional eccentricity comes next. 
When local and professional influences are inadequately 
balanced by general ones, a singularity of character is 
produced, which is not so agreeable as it is striking and 
amusing. Of this class of characters few cxamples are 
to be seen athome; but, instead of them, something 


mitch worse, which is equally rare in America, In 
Fgnland we have confessors to tastes and persuits, and 
martyrs te passions and vices, which arise out ofa highly 
artificial state of society. In England we havea smaller 
proportion of grave, innocent, professional buffoons ; but 
in America there are few or no fashionable ingrained 
profligates, few or no misers, 

In its possession of a third higher class, it is reasona- 
ble and delightful to hope that there is no superiority in 
the society ofany one civilized country over that of any 
other. Of men and women who have intellectual power 
to modify the general influences te which, like others, 
they are subject, every nation has its share, In every 
country there have been beings who have put forth more 
or less of the godlike power involved in their humanity, 
whereby they can stem the current of circumstance, 
deliberately form the purpose of their life, and prosecute 
it, happen what may. The number is not large any- 
where, but the species isnowhere unknown. 

A yet smaller class of yet nobler originals remains; 
those who, with the independent power of the last men- 
tioned, are stimulated by strong pressure of circumstance 
to put forth their whole force, and form and achieve 
purposes in which not only their own life, but the desti- 
ny of others, is included.. Such, being the prophets and 
redeemers of their age and country, rise up when and 
where they are wanted. The deed being ripe for the 
doing, the doer appears. The field being white for 
harvest, the reaper shows himself at the gate, whether 
the song of fellow-reapers cheers his heart, or lions are 
growling in his solitary path. 

Many English persons have made up their minds 
that there is very little originality in America, except 
in regions where such men as David Crockett grow up. 
In the wilds of Tennessee and Kentucky twenty years 
ago, and now in Arkansas and Missouri, where _bear- 
hunting and the buffalo chase are still in full career, it 
is acknowledged that a man’s natural bent may be seen 
to advantage, and his original force must be fully tested. 
But it is asked, with regard to America, whether there 
is not much less than the average amount of originality 
of character to be found in the places where men operate 
upon one another. It is certain that there is an intense 
curiosity in Americans about English oddities ; and a 
prevailing belief among themselves that England is far 
richer in humorists than the United States. It is also 
true that the fickleness and impressibleness of the 
Americans (particularly of the New-Englanders) about 
systema of science, philosophy, and morals, exceed any- 
thing ever seen or heard of in the sober old country ; 
tut all this can prove only that the nation and its large 
divisions are not original in character, and not that 
individuals of that character are wanting. 

It should be remembered that one great use of a me- 
tropolis, if not the greatest, is to test everything for the 
benefit of the whole of the rest of the country... The 
country may, according to circumstances, be more or 
less ready to avail itself of the benefit; but the benefit 
exists and waits for acceptance. Now the Americans 
have no metropolis. Their cities are all provincial towns, 
It may be, in their circumstances, politically good that 
they should have the smallest possible amount of cen- 
tralization; but the want of this centralization is inju- 
rious to their scientific and philosophical progress and 
dignity, and, therefore, to their national originality. A 
conjurer’s trip through the English counties is very like 
the progress ofa lecturer or newly-imported philosopher 
through the American citics. The wonder, the ex- 
citement, the unbounded credulity are much alike in the 
twocases; but in the English village there may be an 
old man under the elm smiling good-naturecly at the 
show without following after it; ora sage young man 
who could tell how the puppets are moved as well as if 
he saw the wires. And so if is in the American cities, 
The crowd is large, but everybody is not in it; the be- 
lievers are many, but there are some who foresee how 
soon the belief will take a new turn. 

When Spurzheim was in America, the great mass of 
socicty became phrenologists ina day, wherever he ap- 
peared ; and ever since itinerant lecturers have been re. 
producing the same sensation ina milder way, by re- 
tailing Spurzheimism, much deteriorated, in places 
where the philosopher had not been. Meantime tlie 
light is always going out behind as fast as it blazes up 
round the steps of the lecturer. While the world of 
Richmond and Charleston is working at a multiplica- 
tion of the fifteen casts (the same fifteen or so )-which 
every lecturer carries about, and all caps and wigs are pul- 
led off, and all fair tresses dishevelled in the search after 
organization, Boston has gone completely round to the 
opposite philosophy, and is raving about spiritualism to 
an excess which can scarcely be credited by any who 
have not heard the Unknown Tongues. * Ifa phrenolo- 
gical lecturer from Paris, London, or Edinburgh should 
goto Boston, the superficial, visible portion of the pub- 
lic would wheel round once niore, so rapidly and with 
so cClamorous a welcome on their tongues, that the 
transported lecturer would bless his stars which had 
guided him over to a country whose inhabitants are so 
candid, so enlightened, so ravenous for truth. Before 
five years are out, however, the lecturer will find himself 
superseded by some professor of animal magnetism, 
some preacher of homeopathy, some teacher who will 
undertake to analyze children, prove to them that their 
spirits made their bodies, and elicit from them truths 
fresh from heaven. All this is very childish, very vil- 
lage-like ; and it proves anything rather than osiginality 
in the persons concerned, But it deos not prove that 
there is not originality in the bosom of a society whose 
superficial movement is of this kind ; and it docs not 
prove that national originality may not arise out of the 
very tendeucies which indicate that it does not at present 
exist. : 

The Americans appear to me an eminently imagina- 
tive people. The unprejudiced traveller can hardly 
spend a week amongathem without being struck with 
this every day. At a distance it is seen clearly enough 
that they do not pvt their imaginative power to use in 
literature and tke arts; and it does certainly appear 
perverse enough to observers from the Old World that 
they should be imitative in fictions (whether of the pen, 
the pencil, stone, or marble,) and imaginative in their 
science and philosophy, applying their sober good sense 
to details, but being sparing of itin regard to principles. 
This arbitrary direction of their imaginative powers, or, 
rather, its restriction to particular departments, is, I be- 
lieve and trust, only temporary. As their numbers in- 
crease and their society becomes more delicately or- 
ganized; when, consequently, the pursuit of literature, 
philosophy, and art shall become as definitely the busi- 
ness of some men as politics and commerce{now are of 
others, I cannot doubt that the restraints of imitation 
will be burst through, and that a plenitude of power will 
be shed into these departments as striking as that which 
has made the organization of American commerce (not- 
withstanding some defects) the admiration of the world, 
and vindicated the originality of Aiperican politics in 
theory and practice, 


However this may be, it is certain that there ate; 
dividuals existing everywhere, in the very heart of p 
ton itself, as original as Sam Weller and David 
or any other self-complacent mortal who finds 
his humours amid the kindly intricacies of Londo, 
the canebrakes of Tennessee, 

Some of the most extraordinary instances I met 
of persons growing mentally awry were am 
scholars. who are thinly sprinkled through the Suyg, 
and Western sctlemonts, When these gentlemey 
carried their accomplishments into the wilde 
were probably wiser than any living and breathing 
ing they encountered. The impression of their , 
wisdom was deep from the beginning, and it cons; 
to be deepened by every accident of intercourse 
persons who are not of their way of thinking; f, 
differ from them is to be wrong. At the same, 
their ways of thinking are such as are not at all jj, 
to accord with other people’s ; so that their case of 
lusion is complete. I saw a charming pair of pp, 
sors in a remote state most blessed in their opinion 
themselves. They were able men, or would haye| 
so amid the discipline of equal society; but their 

st had sprouted out so luxuriantly as to thre 
to exhaust all the better part of them. One of they 
remarkable circumstances in the case was that ; 
seemed aware of their self-complacency, and wer 
complacent about it as about anything else. One sy 
ing of the other, says, “A. has been examining 
cranium. He says I am the most conceited man iy 
States, except himself,” 

The exception was a fair one. When I say} 
thought that I had seen the topmost wonder of 
world for self-complancy; but upon this Alp an 
was to arise, as I found when I knew A. The, 
point of in‘uriority in A. is that he is not quite ae 
moveably happy in himself. His feet are far § 
handsome, and no bootmaker at the West End q 
make them look so. ‘This is the bitter drop in A/sg 
This is the vulnerable point in his peace. His p 
have found it out and have obtained a hold over 
by it. They have but to fix their eyes upon his fey 
throw him into disturbance; but, if they have gone 
far,and desire to grow into favour again, they 
only compliment his head, and all is well again, 
lectures to them on Phrenology ; and, when on thet 
of Galen’s scull, declares that there is but one } 
known which can compare with Galen’s in its most 
portant characteristics. The students all raise { 
eyes to the professor's bald crown, and the prof 
bows. He exhibits a cast of Burke’s head, mention 
that it combines in the most perfect manner cones 
ble all grand intellectual and moral characteris 
and adding that only one head has been known perf 
to resemble it. Again the students fix their gaze o 
summit of the professor, and he congratulates then [iE 
their scientific discernment. 

This gentleman patronises Mrs. Somerville’s sci 
fic reputation, He told me one morning, in the 
sence of several persons whom he wished to imp 
with the highest respeet for Mrs. Somerville, the 
ticulars of a call he ones made upon her during a 
to England. It was a long story; but the substang 
it was, that he found her a most extraordinary pé 
for that she knew more than he did. He had alw 
thought himself a pretty good mathematician, bat 
had actually gone further.. He had prided him 
upon being a tolerable chymist, but he found she cif. 
teach him something there. He had reason to think. 
self a good inineralogist; but, when he saw her calif 
he found that it was possible to get beyond him. 
entering her drawing-room he was struck by 
paintings which he ascertained to be done by her) 
while he could not pretend to be able to paint at 
He acknowledged that he had, for once, met his supa 
Two days after, among a yet larger party, he told 
the whole story over again, I fell into an absent § 


a complai 
“Well, I 


found that Mrs. Somerville knows more than I 
mechanically answered, “I have no doubt of it.” 
burst of laughter from the whole party roused mei ...1, ra a | 
sense of what I had done in taking the professor i 14 atc 
word. His look of mortification was pitiable. I told race 

It was amusing to see him with the greatest sil 4 ’. 
man in the country, holding him by the button ff, 
hour together, while lecturing in the style ofa mas 1. 1.4 
a hopeful school-boy. ‘The pompous air of the ue 
sor und the patient snufflaking of the statesman am’ oof Es 
instruction made a capital caricature subject. 0 pe 
the professor's most serious declarations to me Ww hie Ww, 
the time had long been past when he believed be ether th | 
he mmistaken, Heo had once thought that he mi paratin 
in the wrong like other people, but experienc 
taught him that he never erred. As, 
and I did not agree on the point we were conv), my 
about, I must be mistaken. I might rely upon him gy y 
it was so. 

It is not to be expected that women should = - pi 
dangers of position which men, with their wider i y 0 depe 
‘courses, cannot withstand. The really learned an There $ 
women of the United States are as modest and si | _ 
as people of sound lcarning and ability are; ree 
pedantry of a few bookish women in retired cua. nye 
situations exceeds anything I ever saw out of MB, Pes 
and farces. 

In a certain’ region of the United States theres 
sisters, living at a considerable distance from cach@ 
but united (in addition to their undoubted 
gard) by their common belief that they are conspid hat, we r 
ornaments of their country. It became ne hich co. Ar 
me to make a callon one of these Indics. She. this > - 
when I was going, and had made preparation Jue 
reception, 1 was accompanied by three ladies, 
whom was an avowed authoress ; a second was # bsibility 
ard thoroughly-exercised scholar, and happened 4 
publis! ed, which the pedantic lady did not know: Hi) 44 " 

third was also a stranger to her, but a very drab ps 
man, We were treated with ludicrous 
cording to our supposed merits; the third-memie, 
lady being just honoured with a passing notice,o4 about reed 
fourth totally neglected. ‘There was such an 
ing insolence in the manner in which the blues, “heme 
set people who had written books above all the "iy, 011" 
the world, that I could not let it pass unrebuked) Win, por Par 
treated her to my opinion that they are not usual © eatin 
cleverest women who write; and that far more fui... od Bs 
power and wisdom are required to eunduct 
especially to educate a family of children well, O@)..., of the 
write any book or number of books, As soon ® hq 1), droll 
was a pause in the conversation, I rose to §% Bh the game 
wecks afterward, when I was on a journey, 
up from a distance of two miles to make an a oo) m 
call upon me. It was the sister. She told mé when bein, 
she came to carry me home with her for "iy gas 7 me 
“ in order,” said she, “that you may see how WeR, n the we 
veribble can keep house.” “As I had never 
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“it of the compatibility of the two things, it was of 
i, consequence that I could not go. . She informed 
that she lectured on Mental and Moral. Philosophy 
oung ladies. She talked with much admiration of 
Brown as metaphysician. I eoncladed this 
tleman to be some American worthy with whom I 
4 to become acquainted ; but it came out to be Dr. 
nas Brown whom she was praising. She appeared 
to know even the names of metapbysicians out of 
Scotch school; and if the ghosts of the Scotch 
iolmen were present, they might well question 


uthing WA.ther she understood much of them. She told me 
their ofl, she had a great favour to ask of me: she wanted 
; ContinglL nission to print, in a note to the second edition of 
Wa. Jectures on Mental and Moral Philosophy, a strik- 
Ng; for observation of mine made to her sister, which her 
Same tier had transmitted to her by the next post. I im- 
t all lig jiately assured her that she might print anything 
‘ase of @A.{ had said to her sister, She then explained that 


a, observation was that they are not usually the cleverest 
men who write. I recommended her to make sure 
ihe novelty of the remark before she printed it; for I 
safraid that Shakspeare or somebody had had it first. 
hat was the fate of the opinion I do not know ; but 
may be of use to the sisters themselves if it suggest 
tthey may be mistaken in looking down upun all their 
who do not “ scribble.” 

[think it must have been a pupil of theirs who wrote 
aletter which I threw into the fire in a fit of dis- 
yt the moment I had read it. A young lady, who 
gibed herselt' as “an ambitious girl,” sent me some 
in a magazine, and an explanation in writing of 
own powers and aspirations. No one likes aspira- 
m better than I, if only there be any degree of rational 
estimate connected with it. This young lady as- 


ining 
man in 


quite id to enter the hallowed precincts of the temple 
© far ile Edgeworth, More, and others were immortalized. 
End for how she was to do it, her case seemed to be 
in AL's to that of a West Indian lady, who once com- 
His pul.iged to me that, while she was destined by her in- 
1 over iw love of the sublime and the beautiful to be distin. 
his feet shed, Providence would not let her, The American 
Zone lady, however, hoped that a friendship with me 
they n nt persuade the world to recognise her powers ; and 
“-E sinformed me that she had come to town from a dis- 


ee, and procured an invitation to a house where I 
s to spend the evening, that we might begin our 
jendship. The rooms happened to be so tremendously 
ded that I was not obliged to see any more per- 
ys than those immediately about me. I was told that 
“ambitious girl” was making herself very conspi- 
ous by standing on tiptoe, beaming and fluttering; 
tI did not look that way, and never saw her. I 
“Hie she may yet read her own poetry again with new 
yes, and learn that the best “ ambition” does not write 
wt itself, and that the strongest “powers” are the 
t conscious of their own operation. 
In two of the eastern cities I met with two ladies 
ho had got a twist in opposite directions. It has been 
sesented in England that a jealousy of English su- 
riority, even in natural advantages, is very prevalent 
the United States. I do not think so; and I am by 
“Mo means sure that it is not nearly as rare as the op- 


bed Msite extreme. One instance of each kind of prejudice 
; ‘Hime under my notice, and 1 am not aware of more. 
i, bat party at Philadelphia, a lady asked me if I had not 


d the Alleghanies, and whether I did not think 
m stupendous mountains. I admired the views they 
sented, and said all I could for the Alleghanies ; but 
was impossible to agree that they were stupendous 
: tains. The lady was so evidently mortified, that 
began to call the rivers stupendous, which I could 
“ppuestly do; but this was not the same thing. She said, 
acomplaining tone, 
“Well, I cannot think how you can say there are 
phigh monntains in the United States.” 
“Yoo mistake me,” I said. “I have not seen the 
rhite Mountains yet ; and I hear they are very grand.” 
“You English boast so of the things you have got 
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I home !” said she, “Why, I have seen your river 
under Warwick Castle, and I said to my hus- 
~ 7 nd that it was a mighty small thing to be talked of 
‘ such a distance. Why, if I had beenten years younger, 
ges could almost have jumped over it.” 
oe I told her that I believed the Avon was not so ccle- 
"atest uted for the quantity of water in it as on some other 
utton bounts, 

Fa mas The lady who went on the opposite tack is not very 


I suppose, therefore, that ber loyalty to the 


owa of England is hereditary. She made great ef- 
tosee me, that she might enjoy my British sym- 
thies. With a grieved countenance she asked me 
ether the folly and conccit of her countrymen in 
rating themselves from the crown were not lamenta- 
» She had hoped that, before this, they would have 
come convinced of the guilt and silliness of their re- 
lion, and have sought to be taken back ; but she hoped 
Was not yet too late. I fear she considered me a 
lor to my country in not condemning hers. I was 
ty to deprive her of her last hope of sympathy ; but 
hat could one do in such a case? 
There must be many local and professional oddities 
‘country like America, where individuals fill a 
ger space in society, and are less pressed upon by 
fluences, other than local and professional, than in Old 
orld communitities, A judge in the West is often a 
warkable personage to European eyes. I know one 
4m unites all the odd characteristics of the order so as 
bbe worth a close study. Before I left home, a friend 
‘red me to bring her something, she did not care 
“att, that should be exclusively American; something 
mich could not be procurable anywhere else. When 1 
Wthis judge I longed to pack him up, and direct 
i, per next packet from New-York, to my friend; 
he was the first article 1 met with that could not by 
sibility have been picked up anywhere ont of the 
ited States. He was about six fect high, lank as a 
fil, and seeming to be held together only by the long- 
ied drab greatcoat into which be was put. He hada 
‘md in his cheek whenever I saw him, and squirted 
j bhacco.juice into the fireplace or elsewhere at intervals 
about twenty seconds, His face was long and sol- 
J, his voice monotonous, his manner dogmatical to, 
Most amusing degree. He was a dogged republican, 
. qa an uncompromising hatred of the blacks, and 
(m4 an indifferent sort of pity for all foreigners. This 
Heeling probably induced him to instruct me on 
lous matters, He fixed his eyes on the fire, and 


on for my edification, but without taking express 
yon a Plice of the presence of any one, so that his lecture 
got Ad the droll appearance of being a formal soliloquy. 
a indy the same speech he declared that no man was made 
‘an alll God to run wild through a forest who was not able 
old me “O™Prehend Christianity at sight ; missions to the 
or the? being therefore sanetion from heaven itsclf; 
how we Ps that men with a dark skin eannot, in three years, 
ver bad nthe name of a rope ora point of the compass, 


Ml that they are therefore meant to be slaves. It 
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seemed to me that he was bound-to suspend the opera- 
tion of the law against all coloured persons on the 
ground of their incapacity, their lack of un i 
of the common affairs of life. But the ground of their 
punishment in this life seemed to be that they might be 
as wise as they pleased about the affairs of the next. 
He proceeded with his enunciations, however, without 
vouchsafing an ion of these mysterics. It 
must be an awkward thing to be either a heathen or a 
negro under his jurisdiction, if he acts upon his own 
doctrines, 

Country doctors are not unlike wild country judges. 
Being obliged to call in the aid of a village doctor to a 
companion, I found we had fallen in with a fine speci- 
men of the class. I was glad of this afterward, but 
much annoyed at the time by the impossibility of ex- 
tracting from him the slightest information as to my 
friend’s state and prospects in regard to her health. I 
detained him in conversation day after day to no pur- 
pose, and varied my questions with as much American 
ingenuity as I could command; but all in vain. He 
would neither tell me what was the matter with her, 
nor whether her illness was serious or trifling, or whether 
it was likely to be long or short.. He would give me 
no hint which could enable me to form my plans, or to 
give my distant friends un idea whether or when they 
might expect to see us. All that he would say was, 
“ Hope your friend will be better ;” “hope she will en- 
joy better health ;” “ will make her better if we can;” 
“must try to improve her health; and so on. I was 
informed that this was all that I should extract if the 
illness were to last a twelve month. He took a blue 
paper with some white powder in it out of one pocket, 
and a white paper with some other powder out of ano- 
ther pocket ; spilled some at random into smaller pa- 
pers, and gave directions when they should be taken, 
and my friend speedily and entirely recovered. I never 
was so completely in the dark about the nature of any 
illness I saw, and I am completely in the dark still. I 
fancy I hear now the short, sharp, conceited tones of 
the doctor, doggedly using his power of exasperating 
my anxiety. Such wasnot his purpose, however. The 
country doctors themselves and their patients believe 
that they cure with far more certainty than any other 
doctors; the profession are probably convinced that 
they owe much to the implicit faith of their charge, 
and are resolved to keep up this faith by being impene- 
trable, allowing no part of their practice to be made a 
subject of discussion which can possibly be rendered 
mysterious. The chief reason of the success of coun- 
try doctors is, doubtless, that they have to treat chiefly 
diseases of local prevalence, about which they employ 
long experience and practised sagacity, without having 
much account to give of their method of proceeding. 

A country physician of higher pretension than 
one who tormented me while curing my friend, told me 
that Yankee inqusitiveness is the plague of the life of a 
country doctor. The querists seem to forget that fami- 
lies may object to have domestic sickness made the talk 
of the village or hamlet, and that the doctor must dislike 
to be the originator of news of this kind. They stop 
him on his rounds to ask whom he is visiting in this 
direction, and whom in that, and who could be sick on 
the road in which he was seen going yesterday morning ; 
and what such a one’s complaint is called, and how it 
is going to be cured, &c. ‘The physician told me that 
he was driven to invent modes of escape. If he was 
riding, he appeared to see some acquaintance at a dis- 
tance, clapped spurs to his horse, and was off; if he was 
walking, he gave a name of six syllables to the disease 
talked about, and one of seven syllables to the remedy, 
thus defying repetition. If our doctor took me to be 
one of this class of querists, 1 could easily forgive his 
reserve. 

I was told a story of an American physician which. 
is characteristic (if it be true), showing how patriotic 
regards may enter into the practice of medicine. But I 
give it only as an on dit. It is well known that Adams 
and Jefferson died on the 4th of July of one year, and 
Monroe of another. Mr. Madison died on the 28th of 
June last year. It is said that the physician who at- 
tended Mr. Monroe expressed regret that he had not 
the charge of Mr. Madison, suspecting that he might 
have found means to keep him alive (as he died of old 
age) till the 4th of July, The practice in Mr. Monroe’s 
case is said to have been this: When he was sinking, 
some one observed what a remarkable thing it would be 
if he should die on the anniversary, like Adams and 
Jefferson. The physician determined he would give his 
patient the chance of its ending so. He poured down 
brandy and other stimulants, and omitted no means to 
keep life in the failing body. On the 3d of July the 
patient was sinking so rapidly that there seemed little 
chance of his surviving theday. The physician’s exer- 
tions were redoubled ; and the consequence was, that on 
the morning of the 4th, there seemed every probability 
of the patient’s living to the Sth, which was not exactly 
desired, He died (just as if he wished to oblige his 
friends to the last) late in the afternoon of the 4th, So 
the story runs. 

It is astonishing what may be done by original genius, 
in availing itself of republican sentiment for profession- 
al purposes. The drollery infused into the puffing system 
in Ameriea would command the admiration of Poff 
himsclf. It may be doubted whether he would have 
been up to the invention of a recommendation of a cer- 
tain oil for the hair which I saw at Washington, and 
which threw us into such a convulsion of laughter that 
the druggist behind the counter had to stand waiting 
some time before we could explain our business to him. 
A regiment of persons were represented walking up to 
a perfumer’s counter with bald sculls of all degrees of 
ugliness, and walking away from it graced with flowing 
tresses of every hue, which they were showing off with 
gestures of delight. This was an ingenious device, but 
not perfectly wise, as it contained no appeal to patriotic 
feelings. I saw one at an optician’s at Baltimore of a 
decidedly more elevated character. ‘There were mina- 
ature busts in the window of Franklin, Washington, and 
Lafayette, each adorned with a tiny pair of spectacles, 
which made the busts appear as sage as life. Washing. 
ton’s spectacles were white, Franklin’s green, and La- 
fuyett’s neutral tint. 

I acknowledge mysclf indebted for a new profession. 
al idea to an origimal in the bookselling line in a large 
American city. I am not sure that his originality ex. 
tended beyond the frarrkness of his professional discourse ; 
but that was infimitely striking. He told me that he 
wanted to publish for me, and would offer as good terms 
as anybody. I thanked him but objected that 1 had 
nothing to publish. He was sure F must have a book 
written about Ameriea. I had not, and did not know 
that Lever should have. His answer, given with a 
patonising air of suggestion, was, “ Why, surely, madam 
you need not be at a loss about that. You must have 
got incident a plenty by this time; and then you can 
‘Frollopize a bityand so make a readable book,” 

In the West we were thrown into the soeicty of a 
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girl about whom we were completely puzzled, Our New 
England friends could only conclude, with us, that she 
had been trained amid the usages of some retired dis- 
trict toa freedom which is certainly very unusual in the 
country. - In a stage which took up our party at acoun- 
try hotel, near the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, was a 
girl of about two-and-twenty, oddly dressed. She 
out and breakfasted with the other passengers, 
perfectly at her ease. We concluded that she belonged 
to one of two gentlemen in the stage, and we rather 
wondered that any gentleman should like to travel with 
a companion so untidily dressed as she was. She had 
a good black silk gown, but over it was pinned a square 
net handkerchief, unhemmed, and_ therefore looking 
ragged. She had black stockings, but shabby shoes of 
some dark-coloured leather, not black ; and they were 
tied on with twine where the strings bad given way— 
Her straw bonnet was shabby. She had nothing with 
her but a basket which she carried on her knees. She 
joined freely and pleasantly in conversation, and showed 
none of the common troublesome timidity amid the disas- 
ters of the day and of the ensuing night. It was very 
sultry weather. One of the horses fell from the heat in 
the mnidst of the barrens, and we all had to walk up the 
hills and no short distance in the forest. The roads 
were so bad that the driver tried his utmost to alarm the 
passengers, in order to induce some to lighten his vehicle 
by remaining behind ; but the girl seemed not in the least 
daunted. In the course of the night we were overturn- 
ed, and had no light but what was afforded by the gen- 
tleman walking before the stage, holding tallow candles 
which they had bought by the roadside ; but nothing dis- 
concerted the young lady. She was a girl of nerve and 
of patience, it was clear. She refused to sit down to the 
first meal we had on the road, and the reason of her ab- 
stinence appeared before the day was over. When we 
changed coaches, and it was necessary to pay on striking 
into a new route, she coolly inquired if any gentleman 
would ask a free passage for her till she could send the 
money out of Indiana, where she was going. It was 
now evident that she was alone every having 
supposed that she was of the party of somebody else. She 
gave no further explanation than that she had “ come off 
in a hurry,” no one knowing of it but two of the slaves, 
and that she should send the money out of Indiana.— 
There was not the slightest eonfusion in her manner, 
nur any apparent consciousness that she was behaving 
strangely. One 6f the gentleman made himself answera- 
ble for her fare, and she proceeded with us. 

At Elizabethtown the next morning she refused 
breakfast with the utmost cheerfulness; but our friend 
Mr. L. invited her to sit down with us, which she did 
with a goed grace. At seven in the evening we arrived 
at Louisville, and alighted at the great hotel ; one of the 
largest, handsomest, and most luxurious in the United 
States, and, of course, expensive. We chose apartments 
while Mr. L. ordered supper in a private room for our 
party. Almost before my companion and I coald turn 
ourselves round in our chamber, the lone girl, who had 
followed us about like a ghost, was taking her hair 
down at my dressing-table. Mrs. L. hastened to in- 
form her that this room was engaged ; but, pointing out 
that there were three beds, she said she should like fo 
lodge here. Of course this could not be allowed ; and, 
as soon as she found that we wished to be alone, she 
went away. When we descended with Mrs. L. to her 
room, we found the poor girl dressing there. Mrs. L. 
now took upon her to advise. She observed to the young 
person that she would probably be more comfortable in 
a less expensive hotel, to which she agreed. The same 
elderly gentleman who answered for her fare took her 
to a respectable hotel near at hand,and commended 
her to the care of the landlady, who promised tosee her 
off for Indiana in the morning. We left Louisville at 
dawn, and heard no more of the lone girl, of whom we 
have often since thought and spoken. ‘The odd cireum- 
stances of the casé"were her freedom from all embarrass- 
ment, and her cheerfulness on the road and while fast- 
ing, from want of money. There was nota trace of 
insanity in her manners,“hough her dress at first sug- 
gested theidea; and we could perceive no symptoms of 
the fear of pursuit or hurry of spirits which whould have 
been natural consequences of a clandestine flight. Yet, 
by her own account, she must have done somthing of 
the kind, 

Though the freedom of travelling is not such as to ad- 
mit of young ladies making their way about quite alone, 
in 2 way so unceremonious as this, the liberty of inter- 
course on the road is very great, and highly amusing 
to a stranger. One day in Virginia, on entering our 
parlour at a hotel where we were merely stopping to 
dine, I was amused to sce our lawyer companion, Mr. 
S., in grave consultation with the hostess, while Mrs. 8., 
her sitk bonnet on her knee, anda large pair of scissors 
in hand, was busy cutling slashing, and rending a 
newspaper on which the bonnet peak was spread. There 
was evidently so much more show than use in what she 
was doing, that I could not understand her proceedings. 
“ What are you about ?” asked I. Mrs. 8. pointed to 
the landlady, and, trying to help laughing, told me that 
the hostess had requested the pattern of her bonnet. 
While this pretence of a pattern was in course of pre- 
paration by the lady, the hostess was getting a legal 
opinion out of the gentleman about a sum of eight hun- 
dred dollars which was owing to her. If we had only — 
stayed to tea, I doubt not our landlady would have found 
some employment for every one of us, and have favoured 
us, in return, with all the rest of her private affairs, 


Originals who are so in common circumstances, 
through their own force of soul, ruling events as. well 
as being guided by them, yield something far better 
than amusement to the observer. Some of these, out 
of almost every class, I saw in America, from the di- 
vine and statesman down to the slave. IE saw a very 
old lady whom I consider to be one, not on account of 
her extraordinary amiability and sympathy with all 
ages (which cause her to be called grand-mamma by all 
who know her,) but because this temper of mind is the 
result of something higher than an easy disposition and 
prosperous circumstances. It is the accomplishment 
of a long-settled purpose. When Grand-mamma J, was 
eight years old, she was in company with an old lady 
who was jealous, exacting, and peevish. On returning 
home, the child ran to her. mother and said, “If 1 am 
ever an old lady, I will be a good-tempered old lady.” 
This was not said and forgotten, like many childish 
resolutions formed under the smart of elderly people’s 
faults. [i was a reab purpose. She knew that, in or- 
der not to be cross wheu old, itis necessary to be meek, 
patient, and cheerful when young. She was so; and 
the consequence is, that Grand-mamma J.’s popularity 
is unbounded. She is cherished by the whole commu- 
nity to whom she is known. The children want to have 
her at their dances, and the youths and maidens are al- 
ways happiest where she is. She looks as if no shadow 
of care had been cast over her bright spirit for many a 
long year, and as i’ she might yet have many sunny 


years to come. She is preacher, prophet, zand dispenser 
of amiability, all in one. 

The venerable Nowka Worcester is an Garaginal, 1am 
thankful to have seem this aged apostle, fo 0 he should 
be considered, having had mission, honourably 
discharged it. He is the founder of Peace Societies in 
America. Noah Worcester was a minister of the Gos. 
pel, of orthodox opinions. By the time Zhe was sur- 
rounded by a family of young children, he Thad changed 
his opinions, and found himselfa Unitarimza. He avowed 
the change, resigned this parish, and weerat forth with 
his family, without a farthing in the world, or any pros- 
pect of being able to obtain a subsistence. He wrote 
diligently, but on sutsjects which were xee_xt his heart, 
and on which he westald have written in Ba2ce manner if 
he had been the wealthiest of American =itizens, He 
set up the “Christian Disciple,” a publicatzon which hes 
done honour to its supporters both undesx its original 
title and its present ome of “The Christiaza Examiner.” 
He devoted his powers tv the promotion «af Peace 
ciples and the establiistament of Peace Societies. 


ever may be ht of the practical effects, in a nar- 
row view, of such societies, they seem to Enave well an- 
swered a prodigious in turning xxpen’s conlem- 


purpose 

plations full on the subject of true and false honour,and 
in indaocing a multitade of glorious experizxxents of living 
strictly according te a principle which Bwappenato be 
troublesome in its application. The number of peacc- 
men, practisers of mom-resistance, out of the Quaker 
body, is considerable fm America, and great living 
apostle is Worcester. The leaders of the aboli« 
‘tion movement are for the most part peacoe=men ; ait in- 
estimable circomsfanee, as it takes out tise sting from 
the worst of the slanders of their enemies, aand gives in- 
creased effect fo their mioral welfare, E2exman nature 
cannot withstand the grrandeur of the spe«=tacle of men 
who have all the moral power on their sacle, and who 
abide unresisfingly that the physical gsower of the 
other side can inflict. “Fhe boldest spirita t2-eeznble, hearts 
the most hardened # prejudice melt, whiner once they 
come into full view of this warfare; azael the vi 

rests with the men of peace, who all love the name of 
Noah Worcester, Nearly twenty years ago he 

encompassed with distresses for a time. indeed, hs 
life has been one of great poverty till latehy- He is not 
one of the men made to be rich, or to speed his thoughts 
on whether he was happy or not. He werats sent into 
the world for a very qdifferent purpose, wi@a which and 
with its attendant enjoyments poverty covuald but little 
interfere. But in the widst of his deep gooyerty came 
sickness. His two daughters were at oracce prostrated 
by fever, anda severe struggle it was before they got 
through. Two friends of mine nursed tleem; and in 
the discharge of their task learned lessons of faith which 


at the early dinner hour. On the table stood a single 
brown loaf and a pitcher of water. Grace was said, 
and they were invited to partake with the utmost ease 
and cheerfulness, and mot a word passed ixa xeference to 
the restriction of the fare. This was wizat God had 
been pleased to provide, and it was thank faally accepted 
and hospitably shared.- The father went fiom the one 


sick room to the other, willing to receive -wwhat tidings 


might await him, but tender to his daugExters, as 
have since been to him. On one evemiaag when 
looked threatening, he asked the friendly xaearse whether 
the voice of prayer would be injurious to Zais sick chil- 
dren ; finding that they desired to hear hires, he set open 
the doors of their chamabers, kneeled in the be- 
tween, and prayed, so calmly, so thankfully, that the ef- 
fect was to compose the spirits of the invalac3s. One now 
lives with him and cherishes him. She has «hanged her 
religious opinions and become orthodox, bext she has not 
changed towards him. ‘They are as blesseed in their re- 
lation as ever. ¢ 
Noah Worcester was seventy-six when EZ saw him in 
the autumn of 1835. He was very tall, <iressed ina 


gray gown, and with long while hair desce=xeding to his , 


shoulders. His eye is clear and bright, Jhis manner 
serious but cheerful. His evening meal -wras on the 
table, and he invited us to partake with the same grace 
with which he offered bis harder fhre to tlhe guests of 
former years. He lives at Brighton, a distance 
from Boston, where his daughter manages postofiice, 
by which their humble wants are suppliee®. - He had 
lately published, and Ike now presented zxxe with his 
“ Last Thoughts” on some religious subjects which had 
long engaged his meditations. I hope hiss serene old 
age may yet be prolomged, gladsome te Ezimeelf and 
eloquent to the world. 

There is a remarkable man in the United States, 
without knowing whomn it is not too mela to say that 
the United States cannot be fully known. 2 mean 
this, not only that he Inas powers and wort#a. which con- 
stitute him an element in the estimate to Bee formied of 
his country, but that his intellect and his cfmaraeter are 
the opposite of those which the influenees of his coun. 
try and his time are supposed almost ily to 
form. I speak of the author of the oration which I 
have already mentioned as being deliverec? before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society last August, Mr, Exxmerson, He 
is yet in the prime of life. Great things exe expected 
from him, and great things, it seems, he cannot 
but do, if h» have life and health to pressecute his 
course. Heisa thinker anda sehohr. EXe has mod. 
esthy and silently withdrawn himself frome the pertur. 


_bations and conflicts of the crowd of mem, without 


declining any of the busines of life, as repressing any 
of his human sympatiaies. He isa thinfeer without 
being solitary, abstraeted, and unfitted for tae time, He 
is a scholar without beimag narrow, bookisEe, and prone 
to occupy himselfonly with other men’s theoenghts, He 
is remarkable for the steadiness and fortitude with 
which he makes these objects which are frequently 
considered the highest in their own dopartrxzent subor. 
dinate to something higher still, whose conzaexion with 
their department he has clearly discovered. ‘There are, 
not a men,1 hope, in America, who decline tho 
pursuit of wealth; not a few whorefain from ambi, 
tion ; and some few who devote themsleves to 

and study from a pure love of an intellectan? att 


the case before us is a higher one than this The jn. . 


tellectual life is nourished from a love of the diviner 
lite of which it is an elexment. Consoquently, the thinker 
is ever present to the duty, and the scholar te» the active 


business of the hour; ad his home is the scene uf his 


greatest acts. He is ready at every call to ection, He) 
lectures to the factory people at Lowell whexa they ask 
it. He p.ehes wher the opportunity —goresonted, 
He is knowa at every Frouse tlong the roacd he travels 
to aad from home, by the words he has dmopped ani 
the <leeds has dome. little boy wrlso carrieg 
wood for his houschoid has been enlightened dy him; 


his most transient gruests owe to hima their expe, 
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rience of what the highest grace of domestic manners 


may bez He neglects no political duty, and is unmind- 
fal of mbthing in'the march of events which can affect 
the virtue and peace of,mer. _. ‘While he is far above 
fretting himself because of evil-doers, he has ever 
ready this verdict tor the right, and his right hand for 
its champions. While apart from the passions oF all 
controvergies, he is ever present with thcir principles, 
declaring himself and taking his stand, while appearing 
to be incapable of contempt of persons, however un- 


BROWN’S LITER 


& 


ARY OMNIBUS. 


with a gilt iron spike of six inches, and a-hood of 
chain mail, | rose in my stirrups,and delivered « St. 
George; my sword eaught the spike exactly on the 
point, split it sheer im two, cut crashing through the 
steel cap and*hood, and was only stopped by a ruby 
which heworein his back-plate, His head, cut clean 
in two between the eye-brows and nostrils, even be- 
tween the two front teeth, fell, one side on each shoul- 
der, and he gallopped on tillhis horse was stopped by. 


compromising may be his indigmation against whatever 
is dishonest and harsh, Earnest as is the tone of his 
mind, and placidly strenuous as ig his life, an exquisite 
spirit of humour pervades his. intercourse, A quiet 
gayety breathes out of his comversation; and his ob- 
servation, us keen as it is benevolent, furnishes him 
with ‘perpetual material for the exercise of his humeur. 


In‘such a tian ‘it is difficult to point out any one cha- 


racteristic; but if ont of such a harmony, one leading 
quality is to be distinguished, it is in him modest inde- 
pendencé. A more entire and modest independence. I am 
not aware of having ever witnessed, though in America I 
saw two or three approaches to it. It is an independence 
equally of thought, of speech, of :demeanour, of occu- 


pation, and of objects in life; yet without a trace of 


ternipt in its temper, or of encroachment in its action. 
‘could give anecdotes; Lut I have been his guest, and 
1 restrain myself, I have spoken of him in his rela- 
tion 40 Society, and have said only what may be and is 
fsnown to common observers. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 0F MAJOR 
GAHAGAN. 


(Concluded from First page.\ 

you are the bravest, the most modest, and, perhaps, 
the. most handsomest man, in’ our corps, but you have 
not got a single rupee You ask me for Julia, and you 
do mot posses even an anna !_—(Here the old rogue 
grinned, as if he had made a capital pun.)—No, no,”’ 
said he, waxing good-natured ; «+ Gagy, my boy, it is 
nonsense! Julia, love, retire with your mamma ; 
this silly young gentleman will remain and smoke a 


pipe with me.” 
_ I took one; it was the bittgrest chillum I ever 
smoked in my life, 


I am not going to give here an account of my mili- 
tary services; they will appear in my great national 
autibiography, in forty volumes, which I am now pre- 
paring for the press. I was. with my regiment in all 
Wellestey’s brilliant campaigns ;- then, taking, dawk, 
I travelled across the country morth-eastward, and had 
the honour of fighting by the side of Lord Lake, at 
Laswaree, Deeg, Furruckabad, F'uttyghur, and Bhurt- 
porr; but I will not boast of my actions, the military 
man ‘knows them, xr sovERETGN appreciates them ; 
if asked who was the bravest man of the Indian army, 
there is not an officer belonging to it who would not 
ery at once Gausoax. The fact is, I was desperate ; 
T eared not for life, deprived of Julia Jowler. 

With Julia’s stoney looks ever before my eyes, her 
father’s stern refusal in my ears, I did not care, at the 
close of the campaign, agaim to seek her company, 
or to press my suit. We were eighteen months on 
service, marching and countermarching, and fighting 
almost every other day; to the world! did not seem 
altered ; but the world only saw the face, and not 
the seared and blighted heart within me, My valour, 
always desperate, now reached to a pitch of cruelty ; 
T tortured my grooms and grass-cutters for the most 
trifling offence or error—I never in action spared a 
man—TI sheared off three hundred and nine heads in 
the course of that single campaign. / 

Some influence, equally melancholy, seemed to 
have fallen upon poor old Jowler. About six months 
after we had left Dum Dum, he received a parcel of 
letters from Benares (whither his wife had retired with 
her daughter), and so deeply did they seem to weigh 
upon his spirits, thathe ordered eleven men of his 
regiment to be flogged within two days; but it was 
against the blacks thet he chiefly turned his wrath : 
our fellows, in the heat and hurry of the campaign. 
were in the habit of dealing rather roughly with their 
prisoners, to extract treasure from them, They used 
to pull their nails out by the root, to boil them in 
kedgeree pots, to flog them and dress their wounds 
with cayenne pepper, and so on, Jowler, when he 
heard of these proceedings, which before had always 
justly exasperated him (he was a humane and kind 
little man), used now to smile fiercely, and say « D— 
the black scoundrels! Serve them right, serve them 
right 

One day, about acouple of miles in advance of the 
eolumn, I had been ona foraging party witha few dra- 
goons, and was returning peaceably to camp, when of 
a sudden a troop of Mahrattas burst on us from aneigh- 
bouring mango tope, in which they had been hidden : 
in an instant, three of my men’s saddles were empty, 
and I was left with but sevem more to make head 
against at least thirty of these wagabond black horse- 
men. I never saw, in my life, a mobler figure than the 
leader of the troop—mounted on a splendid black 
Arab : he was astall, very nearly, as myself;he wore a 
steel cap, and a shirt of mail, aryd carried a beautiful 
French carbine, which hid already done execution 
upon two of my men, I saw that our only chance of 
safety lay in the destruction of this man. I shouted 
to him in a voice of thunder ¢in the Hindostanee 
tongue of course), « Stop, dog, if you dare, and encoun- 
tera man !” 

Ia reply his lance came whirling in the air over my 
head, and mortally transfixed poor Foggarty of ours, 
who was behind me. Grinding my teeth, and swears 
ing horribly, I drew that scimiter which never yet 
failed in its blow,* and rushed at the Indian. He 
came down at full gallop, his owm sword making ten 
thousand gleaming circles in the air, shrieking his cry 
of battle. 

The contest did not last an instant. With my first 
blow I cat off his sword-arm at the wrist; my second 
I levelled at his head, I said that he wore sieel cap, 


* In my affair with Macgillicuddy I was fool enough 


te go bdt with small swords :——ziserable weapons, 


Gt for tailors,—G, 0'G- G, 


my men, who were nota little amused. at the feat, 

As I had expected, the remaining ruffians fled on 
seeing their leader’s fate. I took home his helmet by 
way of curiosity, and we made a single prisoner, who 
wasinstantly’carried before old Jowler. 

‘Weasked the prisoner the name of the leader of the 
troop; he said it was Chowder Loll. 

Loxx!” shrieked Colonel Jowler. 
« Oh, fate! thy hand ishere!” He rushed wildly into 
his ‘tent—the next day applied for leave of absence.— 
Gutch took the command of the regiment—and I saw 
him no more for some time. Ms 

- AsThad distinguished myéelf not a little during the 
war, General Lake sent me up with despatches to Cal- 
cutta, where Lord Wellesley received me with the 
greatest distinction. Fancy my suprise, on going to 
a ball at Government-house, to meet my old friend Jow- 
ler; my trembling, blushing, thrilling delight, when I 
saw Julia by his side ! 

Jowler seemed te blush too when he beheld me. 
I thought of my former passages with his daughter. 
«¢ Gagy, my boy,’” said he, shaking hands, « glad to 
see you—old friend, Julia—come to tiffin—Hodson’s 
pale—brave fellow, Gagy.” Julia did not speak, but 
turned ashy pale and fixed upon me with her awful 
eyes! I fainted almost, and uttered some incoherent 
words, Julia took my hand, gazed at: me still, and 
said,“ Come!” Need IsayI went? - 

I will not go over the pale ale and curry bhaut again, 
but this I know, that in half an hour I was as much 
in love asI ever had been; and that in three weeks 
—I, yes I—was the accepted lover of Julia! I did 
not pause to ask, where were the one hundred and 
twenty-four offers ?_ why I, refused efore, should be 
accepted now? Iionly felt that I loved her, and was 
happy ! 


= * 


One night, one memorable night, I could not.sleep, 
and, with a lover’s pardonable passion, wandered soli- 
tary through the city of palaces until I came to the 
house which contained my Julia. I peeped into the 
compound—all was still ;—-I looked into the veran- 
dah—all was dark, except a light—yes, one light— 
and.it wasin Julia’s chamber! My heart throbbed 
almost to stifling. I would—I would advance, if but 
to gaze upon her for a moment, and to bless her as she 
slept. I did look, I did advance; and, oh Heaven! 
I saw a lamp burning, Mrs. Jow., in a night dress, 
with a very dark baby in her arms, and Julia, looking 
tenderly at an Ayah. who was nursing another. 

«0, mamma,” said Julia, « what would that fool 
Gahagan say, if he knew all?” : 

' & He does know aii !” shouted I, springing forward 
and tearing down the tatties from the window. Mrs. 
Jow. ran shrieking out of the room, Julia fainted, the 
cursed black children squalled, and their d—d nurse 
fell on her knees, gabbling some infernal jargon of 
Hindostanee. Old Jowler at this juncture entered with 
a candle andadrawn sword, 

« Liar! scoundrel ! deceiver!” shouted I. « Turn, 
ruffian, and defend yourself!” But old Jowler, when 


he saw me, only whistled, looked at his lifeless daugh- 
ter, and slowly left the room, 

Jowler’s gloom on receiving his letters from Benares 
—for his exclamatiom upon the death of the Indian 
man I was wooing was no longer Miss Julia Jowler, 
she was Mrs. CoowpeR Lot!!! 

Tie Literary 

Charleston destroyed.—The following dis- 
yesterday, and we keep our paper open for 
the additional intelligence brought by last 

AWFUL FIRE IN CHARLESTON, 
Office of the Augusta Chronicle, 

We learn with the deepest regret, by passengers from 
Charleston, who arrived here this evening by the Carolina 
by one of the most awful and destructive fires that has 
ever visited any city in the United States, ONE-THIRD 
departure of the cars this morning at six o'clock, and 
the jire was raging as if it would consume at least one 

A fire broke out last night at a quarter past eight 
o’clock, in a paint store, on the western side of King 
strongly from the south west, blew the flames diagonally 
across King street, and at the time of the departure of 
street, up to Society street, and cast of King street, to 
the Bay, was burnt down or burning. Fromm Beresford 
about as many, or perhaps more. ‘I'he fire had also 
extended four or five blocks west of King street, and 
in the direction of Boundary street, when the cars left. 
Our informant believes it impossible to calculate what 
way checked at 6 o’clock this morning. 

Among the buildings consumed are’a number of 
cently erected, and the whole market, except the fish 
market. Nearly all the large merchants, in the centre 
Parish, Wiley & Co. and G. H. Kelsey & Co., Boroam 
&z Co. and all in that neighborhood, and the large store- 


Why continue the tale? I need not now account for 
chief—for his desire to marry his daughter: the wo- 
Ganacay, Major H.E.I.C.S, 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY 4, 1838. 
tressing intelligence was received in this city 
nights mail. 
April 28, 6 o’clock, P. M. 
Rail Road, that the city of Charleston has been visited 
OF THE CITY WAS LAID IN ASHES, at the 
third mare. 
street, corncr of Beresford street, ‘The wind blowing 
the cars the whole section of the city above Boresford 
to Society are four streets—from King street to the bay 
was still progressing with terrific rapidity up that street 
will be the ultimate extent of the fire, aa it seemed in no 
churches, the new theatre, the splendid ney hotel re- 
of business, on King street, were burnt out, among them 
house Ripley, & Co, on the corner of King 


and Society street, was catching the flames when our 
informant left. ‘The Merchant's Hotel, formerly Miot’s 
had not canght, but it was believed to be impossible to 
save it. At Norris’s Hotel, still higher up King street, 
and on the west side, they had removed all the furniture 
and bedding, in almost certain anticipation of being 
burnt out.’ 

A large number of houses had been blown up, to no 
purpose, All the powder in the city was exhausted, and 
all the water in the pumps—the people, wearied with a 
whole night's incessant’ and: unavailing tcil, found them- 
selves this morning, able to make but a feeble resistance 
to the still raging and devouring flames. A numberof 
persons had been killed by the blowing up of houses, 
and throwing furniture in the streets. The steamboat 
Neptune, lying in the Bay, caught on fire, but it was 
fortunately extinguished. 

The trunks directed to this’ office and to the Consti- 
tutionalist office, from the newspaper offices in Charles- 
ton, failed to come this evening, as we presume no papers 
were printed there last night—and as the regular mail 
was closed last night before the fire broke out no other 
information has been received here than that from pas- 
sengers, which is necessarily limited as to particulars. 

‘This is indeed a mournful catastrophe! A flourish. 
ing: city luid in ashes, her people burnt out of home and 
substance, and millions of peoperty destroyed in a single 
night! The Insurance Companies of Charleston, we 
learn, are of small capitals, and will every one no 
doubt, be ruined, and still be unable to make good but 
a small portion of the losses. Hundreds of families 


cannot make Charleston what she was. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, we have been 
shown a letter from Charleston, closed a little before 4 
o’clock this morning, and brought up by a, passenger, 
which confirm all the important facts stated above. It 
also states that the rigging of many of the vessels lying 
at the wharves had beeu burnt. 


The following additional particulars are 
from a Charleston paper after the conflagra- 
tion was over. The distance over which the 
fire extended was about 2) miles! 

While the conflagration was raging at its height, a 
fresh alarm was given, and fire was found to proceed 
from a building called Norton’s Mill, on Gadsden’s 
‘Wharf, which was burnt down, without, however, duing 
other damage. The fire was arrested in all quarters at 
about 12 o'clock, M. having burned for 15 hours unre- 
mittingly. 

The amount insured in Charleston is about $1,200,- 
000, of which it is’ supposed the offices here will be 
able to pay about 60°per cent—a considerable amount 
on goods is insured in New York. - 

But the most melancholy par! of ourduty reniains to 
be performed—to wit, the record of the loss of valuable 
lives. Among those who perished from want of caution 
in blowing up houses was Col, C. J. Steedman, long 
known in‘our. community for his valuable qualities.— 
Capt. Duff, of the ship Herald, Messrs. Frederick 
Schnierle, and J. S. Peirt. “Among those seriously in- 
jured by explosions were Messrs. J. D. Brown and Mr. 
M. Torley. ‘Messrs. Steedman ‘and Torley received 
their hurts while blowing up a house on East Bay, op- 
posite Hagell street. Messrs. Schnierle and J. S. Piert, 
while in the house at the corner of King and Liberty 
streets. Several blacks were killed from the same cause ; 
one a black fellow, who was in the above house, and a 
mulatto boy named William, belonging to Mrs. Mitchell, 
who was literally blown to pieces. * ~ - 

It is a subject of lasting regret that Buildings, both 
public and private, which were ornamental to the city, 
should have been involved in this wide spread destruc- 
tion. Among these the New Hotel, erectected at an 
immenee expense, is to be enumerated, and what is a 
remarkable circumstance, is, that the new fire proof 
stores lately built on Pear! street, were only slightly in- 
jured, while the buildings on every side of them were 
burnt. The Roman Catholic Chapel and Hebrew Syna- 
gogue were neat buildings, and among the private struc- 
tures consumed, which the enterprise of their proprie- 
tors has lately erected,-the large and elegant fire proof 
stores of Messrs. Moffett & Calder, corner of King and 
Hasel streets, and those recently built by Messrs. Miller, 
Ripley & Co. were most conspicuoas. The Theatre 
narrowly escaped destruction, the cornices having taken 
fire. 

The flames were visible at 20 miles distance from 
the city. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of the loss bn 
any but imperfect data. We think, however, that it 
cannot be less than between two and theee million of dol- 
lars, and the number of buildings destroyed at one thou- 
sand. 


AWFUL DISASTERS! ! 
One small space to day is necessarily occu- 
pied in details that harrow up the heart. 
Steamboat explosions, and the fire at Charles- 
ton are calamities at which all will shudder, 
and when it is remembered that the accident 
to the Moselle is most probably the result of 
foolhardiness and ignorance in the Captain, 
we cannot use terms sufficiently strong to 
express our disapprobation; both the Captain 
and owners deserve something more than is 
generally awarded in such cases. The fol- 
lowing is the first account received here; it 
is a slip from the Cincinnati Whig of April 25. 


MOST AWFUL STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT. 


It becomes again our painful duty to record one of 
the most awful and destructive oceuernces known in 


must be utterly ruined by this general calamity. Years | 


heart-rending in the extreme, as we are assured 

gentleman who was sitting on his horse on the ! 
waiting to gee the boat start, Heads limbs, bodies « 
blood, were'seen flying through the air in every ding 
tion, attended by the most horrible shrieks and groang 
from the wounded and the dying. The boat, aj 4 
moment of the accident, was about thirty feet from 4 
shore, and was rendered a perfect wreck. She seeing 
to be torn all tv flinders as far back as the genltemay) 
cabin, and her hurricane deck (the whole length) 
entirely swept away. The boat immediately 
sink rapidly, and float, with a strong current, d, 
- river, at the same time getting farther from 4, 

ore, 

The Captain was thrown by the explosion entirg 
into the street, and was jicked up dead and dreadful 
mangled. Another nan was thrown entirely throggh 
the roof of one of the neighboring houses, and limbs g 
fragments of bodies scattered about the river and gh, 
in heart-rending profusion. Soon as the boat was dy 
covered to be rapidly sinking, the passengers who 
mained unhurt in the gentlemen’s and ladies’ cabi, 
became panic struck, and with a futuity unaccounta} 
jumped into the river—Being above the ordinary big 
ness parts of the city, there were no boats at hand ¢ 


cept a few large and unmenageable wood flats, whigft all appeara 
were carried to the relief of the sufferers as soon yim placed 50 f 
possible, by the few persons on the shore. Many wen lif ‘The 
drowned, however, before they could be rescued fron) A as to the 8 
watery grave, and many sunk who were not seem afl fer from 8° 
wards, sympathiz: 

We are told that one little boy on shore was seni Jam capa 
wringing his hands in agony, imploring those preseyfim fet and 
to save his father, mother, and three sisters, all of whom stuggle 9 
were struggling in the water to gain the shore, by Someth 
whom the poor little fellow had the awful misfortune, sims from 
see perish, one by one, almost within his reach, Anum te last pi 
infant child, belonging to this family, was picked ym work bein 
alive, floating down the river on one of the fragments ofa eeasion. 
the hurricane deck. sign of th 

Doctor Wilson Hughes, of the United States army ple too bu 
(and brother in-law to our estimable fellow citizen, Wa the Amer 
H. Hughes, of the Pearl Street House,) is doubtlegy which cot 
among the slain, as he was known to have been ogy of Natur 
board, and some pieces of the military coat he had qm He conel 
were picked up among the fragments, scholar. 

Mr. Powell, a highly respectable grocery merch “Ther 
of Louisville, and brother-in-law of Mr. M‘Grew, of thiggy should be 
city, is al o supposed to be lost, as he was on boar handiwor 
and no tidings have since been heard of him, notwith.jm The 80-cz 
standing the active inquires of his friends. as if, bec: 

We are unable,as yet, to particularize any ing. 1 
persons lost, as the boat sunk in about 15 minutesatq™ always, | 
ter the accident, leaving nothing to be seen but hey scholars : 
chimneys and a small portion of her upper works, andjm the rougt 
also a scene of distress and confusion immediately en-§ heat, but 
sued that altogether baffles description. Most of they are ofter 
sufferers are among the hands of the boat and the steer advocates 
age passengers, the studi 

It is supposed that there were about TWO HUN-@ wits the 
DRED PERSONS on board, of which number out it he 
from fifty to seventy-five are believed to have edu tipen int 
making the estimated loss of lives about ONE HUN.@ eye a8 @ 
DRED AND TWENTY FIVE! Oh! tale of wo. Inaction 

The accident unquestionably occurred through sheer without | 
imprudence and carelessness. ‘I'he captain of the bos the trans 
was desirous of showing off her great spced as she scious to 
passed the city, and to overtake and pass another boat] know as 
which had left the warf for Louisville a short timebe— + + 
fore him. Dearly has he paid for his silly ambition.§§ fit repro 
The clerk of the boat, we understand, escaped unhurt ¢d his « 
These are all the particulars we have yet been abl@ thougtit: 
to learn. In to-morrow’s Whig we shall be able tom wearine 
give the names of manz others who have been lost om ter is hi 
killed. Living | 

All this is sufficiently distressing, but ever EH 
subsequent paper recei.ed contains detail he lack 
sufficient to open the bleeding heart. Theff can still 
number that actually perished continues tog ‘This is 
be a mystery, being variously estimated at * on 
from one hundred and twenty five to two tent 
hundred and eighty! ! force of 

the day 
and des 
From the Louisville City Gazette Extra, of April 27. § scholar 

Loss oF TH Oroxoxo.—We are indebted to one df Mt unfe 
the passengers of the bout for the following 
the distressing accident which occured opposite Princ. ™ 
ton Miss,, on the 21st, 

On the morning of Saturday, 21st inst. about haijy ‘wl gia 
past 5 o'clock, we stopped to land a passenger at Prince. of unh 
ton, Miss.; the yawl was sent ashore. It was detained and Be 
sometime, waiting for passengers who wished to come hear, tl 
on board, As soon as it returged, the bell was rung to maid a 
go ahead. ‘The wheel had not made more than “izen 


revolutions, when the flue of the second larboard boiler‘ lea 


collapsed, with a report resembling the discharge of sj ' Ve? 
heavy piece of ordinance. Fortunately all the cabin only be 
passengers were in their state rooms, and with the et. for the 
ception of two or three, escaped without serious injury. the po 


Had we been at meals every soul must have perished as 0 
the box which covers the fly wheel was torn in a hur- 


the terrible and fatal catalogue of steamboat accident 
This afternoon about 6 o’clock, the new and elegant 
steamboat Moselle, Captain Perin, left the warf of this 
city (full of passengers) for Louisville and St. Louis, and, 
with a view of taking a family on board st Fulton, 
about a mile and a half above the quay, prece:ded up 
the river, and made fast to a lumber raft for that pur- 
pose. Here the family were taken on board; and dur. 
ing the whole time of the detention the Captain was 
holding aon to all the steam he could create, with an in- 
tention of showing off to the best advantage the great 
speed of the boat as she passed down the whole length 
of the city. The Moselle was a new brag boat, and had 
recently made several exceedingly quick trips to and 
from this place. 

Soon as the family were taken on board from the raft, 


the boat shoved off; and at the very moment her whcel 


made the first evolution, her boilers burst with a most 


awful and astounding noise, equal to the most violent 


clap of thunder, Tie explosion was destructive and 


dred pieces, in sell 
The report awo%e all of us. The first impression 
among us was that a boat had run into us; but ina *Ppe@ 
moment, the dense volumes of steam told us what hai Paid t 
happened, Some attempted to escape by the door leat- their , 
ing to the cabin but fond it impossible, the pr 
Fortunately most of the state-rooms had doors ope and u 
ing on the guards, which enabled them to reach te Srvat 
upper deck, the only place of safety on the boat on the homa 
lower deck nearly every person was scalded or blow! -) 
overboard. A gentleman standing on the shore, s2* ow fi 
he saw moré than twenty in the river, only two of whom pon 
were picked up by the yawl. his 
After the stearn had blown off, the scalded and 
wounded, 43 in number, were brouglit into the cabit, of the 
where mutressos had been spread for them and every tam 
assistance which lay in our power was rendered. Not dead. 
one half can possibly survive, as two of those least 10- = ‘ 
jured were taken on board the New Albany, and died ie 
the same night. 
Col. N. Oliver was on board on his way to Louisville Gat 
with his stable of horses, Although he escaped without on 
injury, his loss will be considerable. Nine of 
grooms and riders, were badly scalded, as well as on ME | 
of his horses—Joo Kearney. The Hon. Henry Daniel obs 
of Lexington will probably lose three or four servanl¥ He | 
and his splendid filly Margaret Carson, des 
Those who escaped unhurt embarked on the steamer from 
Peru and New Albany, and as the roll had not been lic 
called before we left, it will be impossible ever to asce™ ier 
tain the exact number and the names of those who wer? thet 
blown overcoard, the following are remembered, Portet je 
Qd engineer—Joseph Gilman, deck hand—Willisa dice 
Jackson, 2d cook—Walker of Pittsburgh, aa 


yOL. ! 
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